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cJhe  Sunday  School's  y^Jpportuntta 

PRESIDENT  J.  REUBEN  CLARK,  JR. 

Opportunity  for  service  to  the  Master  and  responsi- 
bility therefor,  are  fully  reciprocal. 
To  the  Sunday  Schools  belongs  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  service  offered  in  the  whole  Church; 
the  responsibility  to  render  that  service  is  equally 
great. 

Founded  in  the  very  early  Utah  pioneer  days  with 
a  single  school  and  a  few  students,  the  Church  Sunday 
Schools  have  grown  in  number  and  in  attendance  un- 
til numerically  they  are  the  largest  auxiliary  organi- 
zation of  the  Church.  Their  membership  includes  the 
larger  part  of  the  membership  of  all  the  other  auxili- 
aries. Beginning  as  schools  for  children  and  youths,  the 
schools  have  extended  their  age  groups  until  they  now 
welcome  and  provide  for  all  ages  from  the  cradle  roll 
to  those  whose  hair  has  whitened  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord. 

Thus  the  Sunday  Schools  most  intimately  touch  the 
hearthstone  life  of  every  Latter-day  Saint  home. 
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No  one  of  the  General  Authorities  of  the  Church 
today,  and  few  present  stake  and  ward  authorities,  but 
owe  to  the  Sunday  School  training  of  their  youth  a 
great  part  of  their  fitness  for  the  work  they  now  do. 
In  the  Sunday  Schools  of  today  are  training  those 
whom  the  Lord  will,  in  the  future,  call  to  work  in  his 
service  and  to  guide  his  people  under  his  direction,  till 
he  himself  shall  come  to  rule.  Indeed,  as  he  now  uses 
angels  to  help  him  in  his  work,  so  when  he  comes  to 
reign  personally  upon  the  earth  he  will  continue  to 

use  those  who  are  learned 
in  his  doctrines,  those  who 
have  his  truth,  those  who 
know  his  ways,  to  carry 
out  his  will,  those  who  lived 
anciently  and  the  qualified 
of  modern  days.  Since  no 
man  knows,  indeed  not 
even  the  angels  know  the 
day  and  the  hour  of  his 
coming,  but  the  Father 
only,  and  since  the  foretold 
signs  of  his  coming,  appar- 
ent to  the  Prophet  and  by 
him  marked,  are  day  by 
day  multiplying  with  in- 
tensity, all  who  take  on  the  teaching  of  his  servants 
and  handmaids  must,  under  great  penalty  for  failure 
therein,  see  that  their  teachings  are  of  the  things  that 
will  be  useful  in  the  general  service  of  the  Lord  when 
he  comes,  and  that  count  also  in  man's  travel  towards 
immortality  and  eternal  life,  for  God  has  said:  "For 
behold,  this  is  my  work  and  my  glory — to  bring  to 
pass  the  immortality  and  eternal  life  of  man."  If  we, 
and  each  of  us,  shall  be  able  to  do  his  then  assigned 
task,  we  must  be  trained  thereto. 


J.  REUBEN  CLARK,  JR. 
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How  evil  then  would  be,  evil  beyond  man's  power 
to  measure,  the  teaching  to  the  young  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  things  not  needful  or  even  useless  for  the 
work  of  the  Lord;  or  the  teaching  of  the  wisdom  of 
men  that  is  contrary  to  the  revealed  word  of  God;  or 
of  false  ideals;  or  of  that  which  would  corrupt  our 
morals;  or  of  things  that  destroy  faith  in  God  or  in 
his  word;  or  that  would  inculcate  rules  of  living  that 
lead  men  along  forbidden  paths.  And  we  may  recall 
here  that  it  was  the  learned  Paul  who  said,  "the  fool- 
ishness of  God  is  wiser  than  men;  and  the  weakness 
of  God  is  stronger  than  men.  .  .  .  But  the  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him:  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 

We  who  teach  the  youth  and  the  mature  of  the 
Church  must  have  faith  not  only,  but  courage — phy- 
sical courage  if  we  shall  be  challenged  for  carrying  on 
God's  work,  moral  courage  to  observe  the  precepts  and 
to  practice  the  principles  of  the  higher  life  that  Christ 
prescribed  in  the  ancient  days  and  has  revealed  in  our 
own  time,  intellectual  courage — the  rarest  of  all  cour- 
age among  the  worldly  learned — to  declare  God's 
truths  even  when  we  may  be  burdened  with  the  sneers 
of  those  whom  the  peoples  of  the  earth  call  great.  We 
shall  grievously  fail  in  our  callings — we  who  teach — 
if  we  shall  not  measure  up  in  any  part  of  all  this. 

To  the  Sunday  School  workers  I  repeat:  Opportuni- 
ty for  service  to  the  Master — and  this  you  have  in 
large  endowment — and  responsibility  for  that  service 
— which  comes  to  you  in  equal  measure — are  fully  re- 
ciprocal. And  the  Lord  requires  that  each  of  us  use 
in  its  fullness  the  power  that  comes  to  him  in  the  Lord's 
service,  for  guiding  souls  to  their  exaltation. 

I  would  that  every  Sunday  School  teacher  would 
consider  well  his  calling. 
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L^eorge  si.  Gannon 

QJirst    (general  Superintendent 


MARBA    C.    JOSEPHSON 


ouis  Pasteur  said,  "When  I  see 

a  child,  he  inspires  me  with  two 

feelings:    tenderness  for  what  he  is 

now,  respect  for  what  he  may  be- 


come. 


»i 


To  George  Q.  Cannon  there  must 
have  come  a  similar  ennobling 
thought,  for  he  loved  children  and 
found  his  greatest  happiness  with 
them.  He  himself  was  the  eldest  of 
a  family  of  six  and  became  the 
father  of  thirty-four,  as  well  as 
father  by  adoption  of  six  more. 
Added  to  this  love  of  youth  was 
another,  even  greater  love,  that  of 
the  gospel  as  revealed  to  Joseph 
Smith  and  organized  into  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  He  knew  the  driving 
force  in  this  Church,  and  he  was 
eager  that  it  become  an  impelling 
part  of  the  life  of  every  young 
persom  He  knew  the  changes  that 
could  be  wrought  through  its  ap- 
plication. He  often  testified  to  his 
family,  "All  that  I  am,  Mormonism 
made  me." 

George  Q.  Cannon  had  early 
learned  what  the  testimony  of  this 
restored  Church  meant  to  his  own 
parents.  Had  he  not  witnessed  the 
transformation  it  had  made  in  their 
lives?   George  Cannon,  his    father, 


1Louis   Pasteur,    Laura   N.    Wood, 
Messner.   Inc.,  1948. 
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made  a  comfortable  living  as  a 
carpenter  for  his  family  in  Liver- 
pool, where  they  had  moved  from 
the  Isle  of  Man.  The  even  pitch  of 
their  lives  struck  a  great  crescendo 
when  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Taylor,  brought  the  knowledge  of 
the  restoration  of  the  gospel  to 
them.  At  great  sacrifice  and  amidst 
the  ridicule  of  friends  and  associ- 
ates, they  had  saved  their  pence  and 
shillings  that  they  might  obtain 
passage  and  gather  with  the  Saints 
in  Zion.  But  the  valiant  mother 
never  completed  the  journey;  her 
frail  body  could  not  house  her  in- 
domitable spirit  on  the  long  ocean 
voyage;  and  on  a  day  in  late  Oc- 
tober she  passed  away  and  was 
buried  at  sea. 

To  her  eldest  son  this  was  an 
event  of  great  tragedy  but  of  the 
greatest  significance:  She  had  been 
willing  to  seal  her  testimony  with 
her  life.  Through  her  personal  sac- 
rifice, she  had  assured  her  children 
of  the  privilege  of  enjoying  in  its 
fullest  measure  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

George  Q.  Cannon  knew  that  his 
coming  into  the  Church  was  simi- 
lar to  those  stories  of  countless 
others  who  had  joined  the  westward 
movement.  But  he  knew,  too,  that 
with  the  pressure  of  circumstances 


GEORGE    Q.    CANNON 


and  mob  violence  removed,  there 
was  danger  of  losing  this  motivat- 
ing testimony.  Particularly  he  wor- 
ried about  the  younger  people  be- 
cause he  knew  that  a  certain 
amount  of  laxity  was  prevailing 
since  life  was  becoming  easier.  He 
knew  this,  and  he  knew  moreover 
the  importance  of  rearing  the  youth 
of  the  Church  with  an  unshakable 
faith  in  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  organization  of 
the  first  Sunday  School  for  youth 
by  Richard  Ballantyne  had  occurred 
on  December  9,  1849,  in  the  Four- 
teenth Ward,  the  very  ward  in 
which  George  Q.  Cannon  had  es- 
tablished residence.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly pleased  when  that  mem- 
bership reached  fifty  during  the  first 
year.  This  work  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  Sunday  Schools 
in  the  community.  The  work  spread 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  good.  How- 
ever, there  were  those  who  felt 
somewhat  disturbed  that  the  work 
was  carried  forward  only  by  the 
individual  efforts  of  those  who  felt 
a  warm  enough  personal  interest  in 
the  children  of  the  Church  to  fos- 
ter the  Sunday  School  movement, 
and  that  there  was  no  consistent 
effort  to  increase  membership.  The 
organization  was  simply  that  of 
teacher  and  children  with  no  direc- 
tion or  supervision  from  a  respon- 
sible group  within  the  ward,  and 
no  direction  from  a  responsible 
central  governing  board.  Many  felt 
a  need  for  implementing  the  gener- 
al plan  with  a  definite  organization. 

During  this  early  period,  George 
Q.   Cannon  had  little  opportunity 


to  follow  the  specific  progress  or 
activity  of  the  Sunday  School  move- 
ment at  home,  for  he  had  been 
filling  a  mission  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  his  party  landed  in 
December,  1850.  He  set  to  work  to 
translate  the  Book  of  Mormon  into 
the  Hawaiian  language.  In  1854,  he 
returned  to  Utah  for  a  few  months 
and  was  sent  to  California  to  pub- 
lish his  recently  completed  trans- 
lation and  publish  a  newspaper  to 
counteract  some  of  the  unfavorable 
material  that  was  appearing  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  country.  Shortly 
after  this  he  was  sent  to  the  East 
and  later,  having  been  ordained  an 
Apostle,  he  was  called  to  England 
to  preside  over  the  European  Mis- 
sion and  edit  The  Millennial  Star. 

The  significance  of  this  period  of 
travel  in  shaping  George  Q.  Can- 
non's ideas  concerning  Sunday 
School  we  can  verify  from  his  own 
statements  in  The  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor. In  the  April  15,  1866  issue  of 
that  publication  he  stated  in  an- 
swering some  questions  that  had 
arisen  in  the  department  titled,  "In- 
quiries and  Their  Answers," 

"In  Europe  ...  we  have  frequent- 
ly seen  the  children  marching  in  a 
body,  with  their  teachers,  from 
their  Sunday  Schools  to  their 
Churches  and  Chapels,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  is  the  general  practice  in 
many  places.  It  is  said  that  this 
course  with  children  confirms  them 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  meeting." 

We  know  that  in  England,  there 
were  flourishing  Sunday  Schools, 
established  as  early  as  1780.  And  in 
the    eastern    part    of    the    United 
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States,  where  Elder  Cannon  had 
been  sent  to  help  the  immigrant 
Saints,  Sunday  Schools  were  first 
organized  in  1790. 

Whether  or  not  Elder  Cannon  at- 
tended these  Sunday  Schools  is 
largely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
he  must  have  read  about  them — 
having  seen  the  children  on  the 
march — for  he  was  an  avid  reader, 
and  moreover,  his  keen  interest  in 
children  would  have  insured  his 
trying  to  learn  more  about  this 
great  movement. 

Whatever  may  have  occurred 
while  Elder  Cannon  was  serving  on 
his  various  missions,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Utah  from  serving  in  the 
European  Mission  field,  he  estab- 
lished another  Sunday  School  in  the 
Fourteenth  Ward.  In  his  diary  dated 
Sunday,  December  17,  1899,  he 
noted: 

"I  arose  this  morning  feeling  bad- 
ly; but  this  is  the  day  appointed 
to  hold  Sunday  school  jubilees  in 
the  wards,  and  I  have  been  invited 
to  go  to  the  14th  Ward  of  which 
I  was  formerly  a  resident,  and  where 
in  the  winter  of  1864,  I  revived 
Sunday  schools,  there  being  no 
Sunday  school  at  that  time  in  the 
city."3 

In  January  1866,  he  established 
The  Juvenile  Instructor,  of  which 
he  wrote  thirty-one  years  later  in 
his  journal,  dated  January  28, 
1897: 

"The  Juvenile  Instructor  has  been 
successful  because  it  has  been  de- 


2Journal  of  George  Q.  Cannon  in  the  office 
of  the  First  Presidency,  47  East  South 
Temple,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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voted  to  certain  lines  of  instruction 
for  children  and  young  people,  . .  ."a 

In  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  Elder 
Cannon  wished  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  his  young  readers  a  love 
for  the  gospel  and  a  desire  to  abide 
by  its  teachings.  A  secondary  pur- 
pose behind  the  establishment  of 
this  magazine  was  an  earnest  desire 
to  lend  support  and  direction  to  the 
movement  of  the  Sunday  School. 
In  the  April  fifteenth  issue  of  that 
same  year,  in  the  section  already 
mentioned,  "Inquiries  and  Their 
Answers,"  a  plea  was  voiced  to  or- 
ganize a  central  governing  body  to 
plan  and  give  some  uniformity  to 
cause  and  to  make  the  teaching 
more  efficient.  The  letter  had  come 
from  Elder  William  H.  Shearman 
and  in  it  were  several  pointed  ques- 
tions answered  at  length.  One  of 
these  questions  read: 

"Can  not  concert  of  action  be  ef- 
fected among  all  our  Sunday  Schools 
— by  the  formation  of  a  Sunday 
School  Union,  or  some  other  means 
— in  order  to  secure  the  best  and 
greatest  variety  of  books  for  li- 
braries, rewards,  tickets,  etc.,  at  the 
cheapest  rate?" 

The  answer  read  in  part,  "We 
have  a  plan  that  we  shall  propose 
in  time  for  action  this  next  year." 

The  seed  was  planted  and  received 
careful  tendance.  It  finally  blos- 
somed November  4,  1866,  when  a 
meeting  was  called  in  the  13  th 
Ward  assembly  hall  for  those  in- 
terested in  Sunday  School  work. 

Among    those    present    at    this 

»Ibid. 

*The  Juvenile  Instructor,  April  15,  1866, 
"Inquiries  and  Their  Answers." 
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meeting  were  Presidents  Brigham 
Young  and  Daniel  H.  Wells, 
Apostles  George  A.  Smith,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  George  Q.  Cannon,  as 
well  as  Brigham  Young,  Jr.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  formation  of  an  organiz- 
ation, it  was  earnestly  desired  that' 
some  means  could  be  evolved  to  per- 
fect teaching  methods.  To  this  end 
Brigham  Young,  Jr.,  Albert  Car- 
rington,  and  George  A.  Smith  were 
chosen  as  a  committee  to  examine 
and  decide  upon  books  suitable  for 
the  Sunday  School. 

At  that  meeting  a  Parent  Sunday 
School  Union,  as  it  was  then  named, 
was  effected.  George  Q.  Cannon 
was  appointed  president  (later  this 
title  was  changed  to  superintend- 
ent) ;  Edward  L.  Sloan,  secretary; 
George  Goddard  and  Robert  L. 
Campbell,  corresponding  secretaries. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  would  afford 
a  pattern  for  like  organizations  of 
Sunday  Schools  throughout  the 
Church.  The  name,  Parent  Sunday 
School  Union,  was  retained  until 
1872  for  this  group.  In  the  latter 
year,  the  name  became  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union,  by  which  this 
great  association  is  known  today. 
The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
became  the  central  governing  body 
which  today  plans  and  publishes 
lessons,  and  offers  teachers  aids  and 
training. 

In  that  early  day  there  was  much 
pioneering  to  be  accomplished. 
After  all,  no  records  had  been  kept 
of  the  work  done  or  even  of  the 
names  of  those  who  attended  the 
early  Sunday  Schools.  One  of  the 
first     recommendations     that     was 


made  was  that  rolls  should  be  kept 
and  attendance  checked.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  board  also  suggested 
that  meetings  be  held  more  regular- 
ly so  that  matters  could  be  attend- 
ed to  in  a  more  orderly  and  busi- 
ness-like manner. 

In  his  own  large  family  Elder 
Cannon  had  also  learned  that  it  is 
largely  impossible  to  teach  effective- 
ly children  of  various  ages  in  one 
large  group.  He  had  made  it  a  prac- 
tice in  his  own  family  to  hold  for- 
mal and  informal  conversations  on 
vital  questions  with  his  children, 
but  he  would  for  many  of  these 
problems  segregate  them  as  to  age 
and  thus  be  able  to  talk  to  them  in 
their  own  language.  Undoubtedly, 
he  remembered  Paul's  statement: 

"When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as 
a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child.  .  .  .',B 

The  board  considered  the  advis- 
ability of  using  this  procedure  in 
the  Sunday  School.  Thus  the  division 
into  classes  began  and  more  effec- 
tive teaching  thereby  assured. 

George  Q.  Cannon  had  a  vision 
of  what  the  work  in  the  Sunday 
School  could  and  should  be;  how- 
ever, it  required  the  diligent  effort 
of  the  ardent  workers  to  make  that 
dream  a  realization.  No  man  can 
accomplish  any  great  work  alone. 
Each  of  those  on  the  Parent  Sunday 
School  Union,  and  later  on  the  Des- 
eret Sunday  School  Union,  contrib- 
uted his  full  share  of  work  to  the 
success  of  the  movement.  Natural- 
ly, it  is  desirable  to  honor  the  work 
of  President  George  Q.  Cannon  for 

n  Cor.  13  :ii.        — more  on  page  89 
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Jx  (History  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church  of 
(fesus  Christ  of  JLatter-aau  Saints 

CHAPTER  TWO.  THE  IDEA  COMES  TO  AMERICA 


"CVen  a  meager  study  of  the  church 
in  America  will  reveal  some 
rather  surprising  things  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  era  at  which  this 
country  began  experimenting  with 
the  Sunday  School. 

EARLY   AMERICAN  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

In  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Gloucester  experi- 
ment there  was  a  Sunday  School. 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts,  both  had  sim- 
ilar units  at  about  the  time  of  the 
Roxbury  institution.  Newton,  Long 
Island,  followed  with  one  shortly 
afterward,  and  the  Ephratah,  Penn- 
sylvania, experiment  of  1740 
reached  some  stature. 

In  view  of  these  facts  one  might 
be  led  to  ask  why  Raikes  as  late  as 
1783  was  credited  with  being  the 
father  of  the  Sunday  School.  The 
answer  is  simple.  Raikes'  program 
carried  on.  It  was  the  nucleus  of  a 
continuing   and    expanding   move- 
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ment;  the  others  were  isolated  and 
short-lived. 

In  1787,  shortly  after  the  Raikes 
plan  reached  America,  Sunday 
Schools  began  to  appear,  and  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  growth  of 
the  system  was  notable.  Most  Amer- 
ican churches  had  adopted  it  to  some 
extent  or  in  one  form  or  another. 
There  was  still  no  central  organiza- 
tion; the  schools  were  still  small  un- 
connected projects  undertaken  by 
individuals  or  local  ecclesiastical 
units. 

The  Quakers  were  trying  out 
the  idea  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
By  1815  other  churches  there  also 
had  Sunday  Schools.  The  first 
church  in  America  to  incorporate 
such  an  institution  officially  was 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philadelphia.  This  was  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1814. 

From  that  time  on  the  growth  was 
rapid.  The  American  Sunday- 
School  Union  was  organized  in 
1824;  the  General  Protestant  Epis- 
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copal  Sunday  School  Union,  in  1 826. 
The  first  National  Sunday-School 
Convention  was  held  in  1832.  At 
that  gathering,  reports  were  heard 
from  the  Sunday-School  Union,  the 
Baptist  Publication  Society,  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  and  the 
Congregational  Publication  Society. 
These  new  names  are  significant. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  all  this. 
A  careless  historian  could  easily  give 
the  impression  that  during  that  era 
of  American  history  the  people  were 
absorbed  in  money-making,  that 
they  were  land-hungry  and  gold- 
hungry  and  wholly  materialistic. 
But  it  was  also  a  time  of  great  soul- 
hunger.  All  over  the  United  States 
men  and  women  flocked  to  their 
rude  chapels,  but  it  was  in  the 
North  in  particular,  from  New 
England  to  Ohio,  that  the  pioneers 
demanded  religious  sustenance. 
Their  urge  led  to  the  period  of 
revivalism.  Men  and  women  were 
of  ttimes  rough  and  rugged,  but  they 
had  the  conviction  that  the  moun- 
tains and  forests  did  not  come  by 
chance^  They  were  a  worshipful 
lot.  And  so  religion  flourished 
among  them. 

Hard  as  it  is  to  believe,  in  Amer- 
ica as  in  England  there  was  much 
violent  protest  in  some  quarters  and 
from  some  sources  against  the  spread 
of  the  Sunday  School!  No  less  a  man 
than  Edward  Eggleston  denounced 
it  as  a  backward  movement.  In 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  a  Meth- 
odist preacher  was  drenched  with 
water  from  the  public  cistern  for 
holding  a  Sunday  School  for  Negro 
children.    In  Connecticut,  as  late  as 


1820,  a  young  woman  was  severely 
chastised  by  her  church  authorities 
for  holding  a  class  in  the  gallery  of 
the  church.  She  was  accused  of 
deserting  the  church  and  desecrating 
the  Sabbath  and  forbidden  to  con- 
tinue. Her  old  pastor  shook  his  cane 
at  her  and  her  pupils  and  called 
them  imps  of  Satan  doing  the  devil's 
work. 

The  progress  of  the  work  in  the 
United  States  was  by  no  means  in 
increased  numbers  alone.  In  its 
evolution  it  made  several  note- 
worthy achievements. 

1.  The  Sunday  Schools  did  away 
with  the  practice  of  paying  the 
teachers. 

2.  They  eliminated  secular  sub- 
jects from  their  courses  of  study. 

3 .  They  made  uniform  lessons  for 
graded  groups. 

4.  They  established  publishing 
houses  for  the  production  of  suit- 
able lesson  materials,  as  already  in- 
dicated. 

5.  They  centralized  supervision 
and  responsibility  within  the  var- 
ious churches. 

6.  Perhaps  the  greatest  gain  of 
all  was  the  broadening  of  the  base 
to  include  all  people  instead  of  con- 
fining the  work  to  the  poor.  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher  was  one  of  the  first 
prominent  men  in  America  to  take 
his  children  by  the  hand  and  lead 
them  to  Sunday  School. 

At   the   present   time    there   are 
approximately  forty  million  people 
enrolled  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  ' 
United    States.    The    largest    single 
representation  is  the  more  than  two 
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million  belonging  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  which  has  always 
been  outstanding  in  fostering  this 
activity. 

SUNDAY    SCHOOLS    AMONG 

EARLY  LATTER-DAY 

SAINTS 

What,  now,  can  we  say  relative  to 
the  matter  of  the  Sunday  School 
among  the  early  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints? 

In  the  hectic  first  years,  the  period 
of  mobs  and  migrations,  no  sys- 
tematic arrangement  for  frequent 
meetings  was  possible.  Since  first 
things  must  come  first,  the  funda- 
mentals of  doctrine  and  organiza- 
tion were  given  during  that  time. 
Afterward  the  auxiliaries  came  one 
by  one,  those  "helps"  to  which 
Apostle  Paul  made  reference.  These 
can  come  only  after  the  time  of 
stress  and  strife,  when  security  and 
a  measure  of  permanence  have  been 
achieved,  when  numbers  warrant 
and  render  necessary  a  more  com- 
plex setup. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were 
no  Sabbath  schools  in  the  pre-Utah 
period.  That  would  be  far  from  the 
truth.  It  is  only  to  repeat  that 
there  was  probably  no  systematic 
program  such  as  we  now  enjoy.  But 
the  Saints  were  so  filled  with  zeal 
and  high  hopes,  so  heart -warmingly 
inspired  and  enthusiastic  that  they 
met  whenever  and  wherever  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Always  they  rejoiced 
over  the  great  things  that  had  come 
to  them.  Again  there  were  songs 
and  prayers,  sermons  and  discus- 
sions, and  this,  to  repeat,  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  Sunday  School. 

We  have  been  assured  that  there 
were  occasional  Sunday  Schools  in 
Kirtland  and  Nauvoo,  and  during 
those  unparalleled  marches  across  the 
plains  it  was  the  faith  and  worship 
of  the  Saints  that  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  continue.  Though  no 
records  of  procedure  or  attendance 
remain  from  those  heartbreaking 
and  at  the  same  time  glorious  days, 
it  would  surely  be  wholly  an  error 
to  say  there  were  no  Sunday  Schools 
held  under  the  open  sky  on  those 
sun-drenched  prairies. 


"Spiritual  force,  history  clearly  teaches,  has  been  the  greatest  power 
in  the  development  of  men  and  history.  Yet  we  have  merely  been  playing 
with  it  and  never  seriously  studied  it  as  we  have  the  social  forces.  Some 
day  people  will  learn  that  material  things  do  not  bring  happiness  and 
are  of  little  use  in  making  men  and  women  creative  and  forceful.  .  .  . 
When  this  day  comes  the  world  will  advance  more  in  one  generation  than 
it  has  in  the  past  four  generations."  — Charles  Steinmetz 
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II.  THE  NATURE  OF  REVELATION 


'THie  title  page  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  boldly  declares 
that  it  contains  "Revelations  given 
to  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  with 
some  additions  by  his  Successors  in 
the  Presidency  of  the  Church." 
This  assertion  indicates  that  those 
in  authority  who  have  been  respon- 
sible for  its  publication  have  used 
the  word  revelation  in  its  truest 
sense,  namely  to  reveal,  or  make 
something  known.  In  discussion 
groups  within  the  Church  there  is 
often  disagreement  concerning  the 
use  of  such  terms  as  revelation,  in- 
spiration, visions,  etc.  Such  differ- 
ences of  opinion  arise  because  the 
disputants  have  failed  to  properly 
define  their  terms.  Many  have  iden- 
tified the  word  revelation  with  a 
particular  process,  such  as  a  vision, 
and  have  failed  to  see  the  fallacy  of 
their  conclusion.  In  so  doing  they 
have  identified  the  general  descrip- 
tive term  with  one  of  its  processes 
or  methods  and  excluded  all  other 
processes  from  their  definition.  The 
word  revelation  technically  refers 
to  something  that  has  been  re- 
vealed or  made  known  by  some  di- 
vine power  or  agency  and  not  to 
any  specific  method  by  which  the 
information    was    divulged.    There 


are  several  different  channels 
through  which  God  or  Christ  can 
reveal  their  will  or  give  informa- 
tion, ranging  from  a  personal  visi- 
tation of  a  member  of  the  Godhead, 
down  to  one  who  learns  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God  through  an  obser- 
vation of  natural  phenomenon  (see 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:47). 
These  are  all  revelations  if  anything 
is  revealed  that  otherwise  would 
have  remained  unknown. 

The  purpose  of  latter-day  revela- 
tion is  to  reveal  to  an  apostate  world 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  eter- 
nal gospel  plan  that  had  been  lost 
to  traditional  Christianity.  The 
Bible  is  too  incomplete  for  anyone 
to  be  able  to  learn  from  it  the  many 
doctrinal  teachings,  its  functioning 
powers,  or  the  application  to  daily 
living  of  the  principles  of  the 
Church  founded  by  Christ.  This 
information  was  revealed  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  through  var- 
ious sources,  at  different  times  and 
under  dissimilar  circumstances.  Re- 
gardless of  how  or  when  or  where 
it  was  given,  such  revealed  infor- 
mation must  be  considered  as  reve- 
lation, inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
known  by  others  prior  to  its  prom- 
ulgation. 
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Divine  revelation  has  always 
come,  with  few  exceptions,  as  a  re- 
sult of  mankind  facing  a  specific 
problem  or  of  men  recognizing  a 
need  that  could  not  be  satisfied  by 
existing  information.  This  was  true 
in  the  biblical  era  and  in  the  period 
covered  by  the  Book  of  Mormon 
just  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Joseph  Smith.  The  first  step  in 
securing  revelation  is  for  someone 
to  become  aware  of  the  need  for 
some  information  from  a  divine 
source.  Then,  having  sensed  the 
need,  something  must  be  done  to 
satisfy  the  need  by  securing  the 
revelation.  There  was  no  First  Vi- 
sion to  open  the  Last  Dispensation 
until  the  youthful  Prophet  sensed 
that  he  lacked  wisdom  and  sought 
divine  assistance  in  order  to  make 
up  his  mind.  This  policy,  which  at 
first  glance  appears  to  manifest  a 
selfish  attitude  on  the  part  of  God, 
is  really  wisdom  of  the  greatest  type. 
If  God  were  to  grant  revelation  in 
anticipation  of  our  every  need  he 
would  rob  us  in  time  of  the  exercise 
of  our  free  agency  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  use  our  initiative.  We 
would  become  utterly  dependent 
upon  him  and  lose  our  self-reliance. 
In  fact,  there  is  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  God  insists  that  we  should 
do  all  that  we  can  within  the  realm 
of  our  own  capacities  and  seek 
revelation  only  after  we  have  done 
our  best  to  meet  the  problems  of 
life.  On  one  occasion  the  Lord  de- 
clared to  Joseph  Smith: 

".  .  .  it  is  not  meet  that  I  should 
command  in  all  things  .  .  .  Verily, 
I  say,  men  should  be  anxiously  en- 
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gaged  in  a  good  cause,  and  do  many 
things  of  their  own  free  will  .  .  . 
(Ibid.,  58:26,  27.) 

At  another  time  the  Prophet 
sought  divine  guidance  concerning 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Saints 
in  connection  with  their  migration 
to  and  settlement  in  Missouri.  In 
response  to  this  request  that  the 
Prophet  had  presented  in  behalf  of 
Bishop  Newell  K.  Whitney,  the 
following  reprimand  was  given  by 
revelation: 

"Behold  these  things  are  in  his 
own  hands,  let  him  do  according  to 
wisdom."  (Ibid.,  63:44.) 

Many  times,  however,  the  Proph- 
et was  faced  with  problems  that 
no  amount  of  free  agency,  initiative 
or  study  could  solve.  They  dealt 
with  spiritual  doctrines  or  matters 
of  divine  authority  or  perplexities 
of  Church  organization  and  activ- 
ity. He  struggled  with  these  items, 
and  after  he  had  exhausted  his  re- 
sources for  their  solution,  he  sought 
for  revelation.  Usually  he  introduces 
the  revelation  that  came  in  response 
to  these  earnest  seekings  with  an 
explanation  of  this  type: 

"I  inquired  of  the  Lord  and  re- 
ceived the  following  .  .  ."  (see  His- 
tory of  the  Church  1:21,  22,  86, 
166,  170  as  examples.) 

During  his  career  as  prophet  of 
the  Last  Dispensation,  Joseph  Smith 
received  revelations  by  several  dif- 
ferent methods.  The  following 
general  classification  should  be  help- 
ful in  understanding  this  phase  of 
the  revelation  process: 
1.  Messages  Delivered  by  a  Heav- 
enly Being.  Best  known  of  all  is  the 
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First  Vision  in  the  Sacred  Grove 
that  pierced  the  veil  of  apostasy 
that  had  so  long  held  Christianity 
in  spiritual  darkness.  In  the  book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  sections 
2,  13  and  27:1-4  and  portions  of 
110  are  illustrative  of  this  method. 
There  has  been  an  unconscious  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  some  people  to 
over-emphasize  this  phase  of  reve- 
lation out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
actual  number  of  times  it  occurred. 
Major  truths  were  revealed  by  this 
process,  but  there  are  comparatively 
few  revelations  of  this  type  record- 
ed in  the  book  that  we  are  studying. 

This  particular  type  of  revelation 
is  naturally  more  spectacular  and 
positive  than  other  types  and  in  the 
minds  of  many  people  it  has  come 
to  be  thought  of  as  a  synonym  for 
the  word  revelation.  A  study  of  the 
documentary  History  of  the  Church 
will  indicate  that  the  total  number 
of  times  this  method  of  revealing 
God's  will  was  used  in  the  restora- 
tion process  was  relatively  few.  The 
total  number  of  divine  visitations 
received  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  were  recorded  by  him  and  he 
did  not  give  to  them  an  exaggerated 
importance  in  comparison  with  the 
other  sources  by  which  he  obtained 
revelations. 

2.  Visions.  At  times  this  form 
of  revelation  is  combined  with 
spoken  words  of  some  heavenly  be- 
ing, which  clarify  beyond  possible 
misinterpretation  the  meaning  or 
significance  of  what  is  revealed. 
Section  76  and  part  of  110  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  are  listed 
as  revelations  of   this   type.  Again 


we  are  not  fully  enlightened  as  to 
the  exact  process  or  technique  by 
which  these  are  made  known.  Vi- 
sions may  be  reproductions  of  tang- 
ible realities,  or  they  may  be  pre- 
views of  things  which  are  to  be  but 
which  are  not  as  yet  in  existence. 
For  example,  in  Section  76  the 
Prophet  Joseph  and  Sidney  Rigdon 
were  shown  things  in  vision  pertain- 
ing to  the  celestial  and  other  king- 
doms of  the  eternal  worlds.  These 
they  had  explained  for  them  by  a 
voice,  which  also  commanded  them 
to  write  their  descriptions  of  these 
various  visions.  However,  they  were 
not  viewing  the  actual  celestial 
world  of  glory  as  that  has  not  as 
yet  been  brought  about.  According 
to  our  teachings,  the  celestial  king- 
dom will  be  on  this  earth,  after  it 
is  purified  and  made  into  a  fit  abode 
for  celestial  beings,  following  the 
final  judgment. 

The  Prophet  never  gave  a  very 
clear  description  of  this  method  of 
revelation,  but  left  us  several  state- 
ments which  indicate  that  it  must 
have  been  a  very  positive  form  of 
great  spiritual  experience.  He  in- 
troduced these  visions  with  these 
expressions: 

"The  veil  was  taken  from  our 
minds,  and  the  eyes  of  our  under- 
standing were  opened."  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  110:1.) 

"By  the  power  of  the  Spirit  our 
eyes  were  opened  and  our  under- 
standings were  enlightened,  so  as 
to  see  and  understand  the  things 
of  God. 

"And  while  we  meditated  upon 
these  things,  the  Lord  touched  the 
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eyes  of  our  understandings  and  they 
were  opened,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shone  round  about."  (Ibid., 
76:12,  19.) 

Such  visions  revealed  to  him  and 
his  co-workers  messages  of  great 
spiritual  value  that  have  become 
priceless  treasures  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
3.  The  Urim  and  Thummim. 
When  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  re- 
ceived the  metallic  plates  from 
which  he  translated  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  he  also  received  an  instru- 
ment which  he  referred  to  as  the 
Urim  and  Thummim.  What  it  was 
made  of,  its  shape  and  appearance, 
how  it  functioned  or  exactly  in 
what  fashion  it  was  utilized  to  se- 
cure revelation,  the  Prophet  never 
recorded.  His  simple  description 
states  that  it  consisted  of: 

".  .  .  two  stones  in  silver  bows — 
and  these  stones,  fastened  to  a 
breastplate,  constituted  what  is 
called  the  Urim  and  Thummim — 
.  .  .  and  the  possession  and  use  of 
these  stones  were  what  constituted 
'Seers'  in  ancient  or  former  times; 
and  that  God  had  prepared  them 
for  the  purpose  of  translating  the 
book."  (History  of  the  Church 
1:12.) 

Not  only  did  the  Prophet  fail  to 
give  a  detailed  description  of  this 
divinely  prepared  instrument  in 
sufficient  detail  for  us  to  gain  a 
mental  picture  of  it,  but  he  also 
failed  to  tell  us  how  it  was  used  or 
how  he  received  revelations  through 
it.  Frequently  such  generalized 
statements  as  these  appear  in  Joseph 
Smith's  own  writings: 
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"I  inquired  of  the  Lord  through 
the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  ob- 
tained the  following:  .  .  ."  (Section 
6  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants.) 

".  .  .  we  mutually  agreed  to  set- 
tle it  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
and  the  following  is  the  word  we 
received."  (Ibid.,  Sec.  7.) 

"I  inquired  of  the  Lord  through 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  and  re- 
ceived for  him  (Hyrum  Smith)  the 
following  .  .  ."  (Ibid.,  Sec.  11), 
(History  of  the  Church  1:33,  34, 
45.) 

Such  meager  descriptions  cer- 
tainly do  not  justify  anyone  in  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  appearance, 
exact  operation  or  mechanics  of  this 
instrument.  "We  are  not  justified  in 
drawing  pictures  of  the  instrument 
or  in  attempting  to  describe  it  as 
some  type  of  mechanical  translator. 
It  was  something  of  divine  origin 
and  it  worked  by  some  supernatural 
power.  It  was  used  for  both  trans- 
lating and  receiving  revelations. 
Our  present  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants has  in  it  the  following  sections 
that  were  probably  revealed  by  this 
method:  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15, 
16  and  17. 

4.  Inspiration.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  revelations  recorded  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  were  re- 
ceived through  a  process  which  is 
commonly  listed  as  inspiration.  This 
term  is  used  to  indicate  that  it  was 
the  result  of  neither  an  appearance 
of  a  divine  messenger  or  a  vision, 
nor  yet  something  derived  from  the 
Urim  and  Thummim.  The  best  ex- 
planation of  the  source  of  this  type 
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of  revelation  is  found  in  verses  2  and 
3  of  Section  8.  It  states: 

"Yea,  I  will  tell  you  in  your  mind 
and  in  your  heart,  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  shall  come  upon  you 
and  which  shall  dwell  in  your  heart. 

"Now  behold,  this  is  the  spirit  of 
revelation.  .  .  ." 

On  another  occasion  it  is  referred 
to  in  these  words: 

"Yea,  thus  saith  the  still  small 
voice;  which  whispereth  through 
and  pierceth  all  things,  and  often 
times  it  maketh  my  bones  to  quake 
while  it  maketh  manifest  .  .  ."  (Sec. 
85:6.) 

Many  of  the  revelations  given  by 
this  process  were  received  during  a 
meeting  of  a  conference  session  or 
in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  elders 
of  the  Church.  Those  present  on 
these  occasions  testify  that  they 
presented  their  prayer  to  the  Lord 
for  guidance,  after  which  the 
Prophet  dictated  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  a  secretary  in  their  presence. 
There  was  no  visitation  of  a  heav- 
enly messenger,  nor  a  prophetic  vis- 
ion, no  outward  manifestations  of 
God's  power  or  might,  but  yet  the 
Prophet  spoke  with  certainty  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  As  promised,  the 
word  and  will  of  the  Lord  was  re- 
vealed to  him  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

5 .  Spiritual  Confirmation.  This 
method  is  closely  allied  to,  and  yet 
slightly  different  from  the  use  of 
direct  inspiration.  There  are  times 
when  mortal  beings,  using  their  own 
judgment  or  mental  capacities  ar- 
rive at   decisions   and   then   seek   a 


spiritual  confirmation  of  their  de- 
cisions or  a  disapproval  of  their 
conclusions.  The  incident  of  Oliver 
Cowdery's  attempt  and  failure  to 
translate  the  Book  of  Mormon  in- 
dicates that  this  process  was  used  in 
its  translation.  Read  verses  7  to  9 
of  Section  9  for  a  statement  of  how 
this  can  function.  There  is  very 
little  revelation  in  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants  that  can  be  classified  as 
having  had  its  origin  in  this  pro- 
cedure. 

There  remains  another  item  con- 
cerning revelation  about  which 
something  should  be  said.  This  is  in 
regard  to  the  language  used  in  the 
revelations  jn  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants.  The  revelations  as  orig- 
inally recorded  were  not  always 
grammatically  correct.  This  led  to 
some  criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
Prophet's  contemporaries,  who  ob- 
served that  the  errors  were  obvious- 
ly those  due  to  Joseph  Smith's  own 
defects  and  they  were  hesitant  to 
accept  them  as  of  divine  origin. 
Verse  24  of  Section  1  indicates  that 
this  is  the  case.  The  Lord  in  his 
Preface  to  the  book  declared  that 
they  were  given  in  the  language  ac- 
cording to  the  Prophet's  weakness 
or  deficiencies.  In  Section  67,  verses 
4-7,  there  is  again  another  refer- 
ence to  this  situation.  The  Lord 
offered  the  challenge  to  the  com- 
plainers  to  cease  their  criticism  un- 
less they  could  produce  a  revelation 
equal  to  those  given  through  Joseph 
Smith.  Obviously,  some  of  those  to 
whom  the  challenge  was  given  could 
have  produced  a  writing  more  gram- 
— more  on  page  103 
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Southwestern  cJ^aaho 


NEVADA    W.    DRIGGS 


"TPhe  Glory  of  God  Is  Intelli- 
gence." This  has  been  the 
theme  around  which  all  Latter-day 
Saint  Sunday  Schools  have  devel- 
oped. Beginnings  have  been  humble, 
but  fruition  has  always  been  boun- 
tiful and  worthy  of  the  theme. 

Southwestern  Idaho  was  one  of 
the  last  frontiers  to  be  colonized, 
but  Mormons  came  into  this  section 
at  a  very  early  date  and  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  colonization  and 
cultural  growth  of  the  state.  As 
early  as  1879  Mormon  immigrants 
from  Grantsville,  Utah  began  lo- 
cating in  Oakley,  Idaho.  That  par- 
ticular locality  was  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  having  clear  spring  water  in 
Spring  Basin  and  Goose  Creek.  It 
became  a  Pony  Express  station 
where  riders  changed  horses  and  re- 
freshed their  tired  mounts. 

James  Dayley  first  came  to 
Spring  Basin  in  1877  but  was  chased 
out  by  Indians.  He  had  been  a  body- 
guard of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
and  wasn't  easily  frightened,  so  he 
returned  two  years  later  and  re- 
mained to  homestead  a  farm.  It  was 
on  the  Dayley  place  that  the  first 
Sunday  School  was  held  in  1879. 
This  was  six  miles  east  of  Oakley  in 
Spring  Basin,  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  that  Sunday  School  lived  in 
a  dug-out.  But  dug-outs  don't  pre- 
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vent,  men  from  aspiring  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

Dug-outs  were  rather  common 
in  this  locality,  for  if  immigrants 
arrived  at  a  season  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  logs  from  the  hills 
a  dug-out  was  the  only  alternative. 
Besides,  men  had  to  think  first  of 
food,  and  enough  deer  had  to  be 
hunted  for  meat  to  last  all  winter. 
Every  pound  of  grain  milled  into 
flour  had  to  be  taken  to  Marsh 
Basin  (Albion)  and  there  ground 
in  a  primitive  burr  mill.  This  was 
a  distance  of  around  forty  miles 
across  and  many  miles  up  and 
down,  as  it  was  through  mountain- 
ous country,  over  rutted,  flood- 
washed  trails,  and  always  meant 
camping  out  enroute. 

William  Moultrie — the  dug-out 
superintendent — became  teacher  of 
the  Oakley  school  which  testifies 
to  his  superior  intelligence.  It  also 
brings  into  focus  the  well-worn 
pattern  of  Mormon  colonization: 
first  Sunday  School,  then  public 
school,  often  in  the  same  building. 

In  Oakley  the  Mormons  first 
built  a  bowery — upright  posts  with 
long  poles  across  the  top  which  were 
laden  with  willows  cut  in  full  leaf. 
True,  this  didn't  furnish  much  in 
the  way  of  shelter  or  protection, 
but  it  did  mark  a  meeting  place.  It 
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was  under  this  bowery  on  August 
14,  1881  that  apostle  F.  M.  Lyman 
in  addressing  this  band  of  "ill  fed, 
ill  housed,  ill  clothed"  people  said, 
"I  foresee  the  time  when  the  waters 
of  the  Snake  River  will  be  harn- 
essed by  the  power  of  man  so  that 
a  large  part  of  this  desert  country 
will  become  productive — even  in 
greater  abundance  than  Salt  Lake 
Valley."  This  was  24  years  before 
the  American  Falls  reservoir  ful- 
filled the  far  vision  of  this  man. 

While  the  Oakley  people  held 
their  larger  daytime  gatherings  in 
the  bowery  they  met  for  Sunday 
School   in   a    log   cabin  on   George 


Whittle's  farm.  To  this  little  cabin 
on  Sunday  mornings  came  Church 
members  from  miles  around.  They 
brought  their  dinner,  as  distances 
were  great  with  horses  and  heavy 
wagons.  The  cabin  had  a  dirt  floor 
and  roof  and  was  chinked  with  mud. 
The  benches  were  slabs — round 
side  down  with  holes  in  each  end 
where  pegs  were  stuck  for  legs. 
After  Sunday  School,  meeting  was 
held  and  then  everyone  went  out 
into  the  field,  opened  their  pans  and 
boxes  and  ate.  When  the  cabin  was 
used  at  night  for  social  functions 
it  was  lighted  with  candles,  and  for 
a  play  the  benches  were  moved  to 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Fairchild,  who  attended  the  first  Sunday  School  held   in   Spring  Basin. 
The  bench  they  are  sitting  on   is  from  the  first  building  that  was  erected  later  for  church 

purposes. 
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one  end  and  a  wagon  cover  hung 
for  a  curtain.  Cow-boys  came  from 
mountain  recesses  to  enjoy  these 
plays. 

This  cabin  soon  proved  inade- 
quate and  so  it  was  decided  that 
the  people  of  Marion  (4  miles 
north)  should  join  with  those  of 
Oakley  in  erecting  a  larger  log 
building  that  could  be  used  for 
both  Sunday  School  and  school. 
This  building  was  rushed  to  com- 
pletion in  order  that  the  children 
should  not  lose  out  on  their  educa- 
tion. 

Many  Church  authorities  visited 
this  territory  in  its  early  beginnings 
and  partook  of  the  hospitality  of 
these  hardy  Saints  in  their  humble 
homes.  Aunt  Dinar  Dayley  used  to 
tell  of  one  occasion  when  two  apos- 
tles came  unexpectedly  to  her  home 
in  the  evening.  She  began  rushing 
about  to  see  what  she  could  fix  for 
supper.  One  of  the  men  said,  "Now 
Sister  Dayley,  don't  you  go  to  any 
trouble  at  all  for  us.  Just  give  us 
bowls  and  some  bread  and  milk — 
and  Sister  Dayley — don't  even 
bother  to  skim  the  milk." 

Today  there  are  living  in  this 
section  of  Idaho  five  couples  who 
attended  these  first  Sunday  Schools. 
They  are  still  living  together,  still 
keen  minded,  still  strong  in  the 
faith.  Each  couple  had  at  least 
twelve  children  and  now  have  hosts 
of  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children. These  ten  people  are  all 
past  eighty — some  crowding  ninety, 
but  they  recall  early  incidents  as 
though  they  happened  yesterday. 
The  John  Fairchilds,  who  came  with 
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the  first  settlers,  had  a  family  of 
twelve.  They  still  live  in  Spring 
Basin  and  have  in  their  yard  a  bench 
used  in  the  first  church  built  there. 
Dan  L.  Gorringe  and  his  sweet 
white-haired  wife  living  at  Marion 
danced  at  the  July  24th  celebration 
last  year  and  sang  "Hard  Times 
Come  Again  No  More."  The  Hiram 
Picketts  built  a  fine  home  in  Magic 
Valley  and  still  live  there,  and  Hi- 
ram still  carries  a  spade  on  his  erect 
shoulders  for  irrigation.  The  Hiram 
Hunters  never  left  Oakley  and  the 
Judson  Tolmans  now  live  in  Twin 
Falls.  These  men  all  came  to  Oak- 
ley before  1881. 

The  Judson  Tolmans  weren't 
through  with  pioneering  when  the 
Oakley  country  was  settled,  but 
came  to  Twin  Falls  when  that  tract 
was  opened.  Here  again  the  first 
thought  was  Sunday  School.  A 
Union  Sunday  School  was  already 
established.  The  people  who  came 
for  the  land  drawing  were  from 
everywhere  and  were  industrious  and 
God-fearing,  and  Magic  Valley  was 
to  become  one  of  America's  great 
melting  pots.  So  the  Mormons 
joined  the  Union  Sunday  School 
with  enthusiasm.  As  the  population 
increased  each  religious  sect  began 
to  collect  its  own.  One  group  had 
a  big  majority.  It  was  proposed  that 
a  building  be  erected  for  church 
purposes.  Judson  Tolman  was  all 
for  it,  and  went  in  with  his  check 
for  fifty  dollars.  The  Minister  in 
charge  refused  the  money  saying, 
"We  aren't  so  hard  up  that  we 
have  to  take  donations  from  Mor- 
mons." 
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The  few  Latter-day  Saints  decid- 
ed that  it  was  time  to  have  a  Sun- 
day School  of  their  own  so  they 
asked  the  Church  authorities  to 
organize.  This  was  done  in  what 
is  now  Kimberley  and  the  minutes 
of  that  meeting  show  that  3  5  peo- 
ple met  May  28th  1905  with  offi- 
cials from  Marion  in  attendance. 
They  sang  "Come,  Come,  Ye 
Saints,"  and  "Little  Children  Love 
Tjie  Savior."  The  Sudweeks  and 
Morrells  from  Junction,  Utah, 
Holyokes  from  Parowan  and  Swans 
swelled  the  gathering.  This  group 
met  in  the  several  homes  until  a 
chapel  was  built  in  1908,  and  that 
building  still  serves  the  Kimberley 
ward. 

From  the  humble  beginnings  in 
Spring  Basin  in  1879  Sunday 
Schools  have  sprouted  all  over 
southwestern  Idaho.  At  first  Oak- 
ley belonged  to  the  Tooele  Stake 
and  was  later  attached  to  Boxelder. 
However,    in    1887 — before    Idaho 


was  made  a  state — Cassia  Stake  was 
formed  with  Oakley  as  headquart- 
ers. Early  settlers  in  Twin  Falls  re- 
call with  pleasure  when  they  had 
to  drive  to  Oakley  in  a  'white-top' 
or  wagon  for  Sunday  School  confer- 
ence. The  hospitality  of  the  Oakley 
people  is  remembered  with  relish, 
for  they  had  to  stay  over  night,  and 
often  two  nights. 

Thus  has  been  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  Sunday  Schools  from  log 
cabin  and  dug-out  to  our  present 
day  throngs  of  children  and  young 
people  who  come  from  fine  homes 
to  meet  in  handsome  chapels — typi- 
cal of  this  productive  land.  But  they 
still  sing  "Little  Children  Love  The 
Savior"  and  "Come,  Come  Ye 
Saints,"  and  their  motif  will  always 
be:  "The  Glory  of  God  is  Intelli- 
gence." 

Acknowledgements  are  made  to  Charles 
Brown,  publisher  of  the  Oakley  Herald,  who 
has  preserved  much  pioneer  material  and 
to  the  people  who  participated  in  early 
Sunday  Schools  who  so  graciously  co-oper- 
ated with  the  author. 


"Faith  in  the  triumph  of  right  in  human  society  received  its  impetus 
very  largely  from  the  fact  that  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  a  handful 
of  men  in  Judea,  when  the  whole  world  was  still  barbarous  beyond  our 
conception,  dared  to  believe  that  a  different  sort  of  world  was  possible — 
one  in  which  truth  and  love  and  justice  should  reign.  Humanly  speaking, 
there  seemed  no  sort  of  chance  that  the  ideals  of  these  early  Christians 
could  possibly  win  out.  When  Jesus  was  put  to  death  upon  the  cross,  it 
must  have  seemed  to  all  of  his  enemies  and  to  most  of  his  friends  that  his 
teachings,  so  subversive  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  order  around 
him,  were  effectively  crushed.  Yet  for  nineteen  hundred  years  his  has  been 
the  greatest  influence  of  truth,  justice,  and  love  in  human  relations.  There 
are,  we  believe,  scientific  grounds  for  our  faith  in  the  possibility  and  pro- 
bability of  a  better  human  world,  in  the  realization  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  love  in  human  relations." — Charles  Ellwood.  Quoted  in  N.E.A.  Jour- 
nal, December,  1948. 
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T^ridaYj  April  10.  It  rained  all  last 
night  and  is  still  raining.  Many 
of  the  wagons  came  in  last  night, 
but  still  there  are  quite  a  number 
stuck  in  the  mud.  I  sent  out 
double  teams  on  my  wagons  and 
brought  them  up  to  camp.  It  was 
very  cold  last  night  and  the  wet 
ones  suffered  much  and  are  still 
suffering.  The  wind  blew  very  cold 
this  afternoon,  and  blew  some  of 
the  wagon-covers  off. 

Saturday,  April  11.  We  hauled 
the  wagons  out  of  the  mud  into 
camp.  Brother  Parley  P.  Pratt  and 
myself  sent  our  commissaries  and 
three  wagons  to  hunt  for  corn. 
Where  they  will  get  it  I  know  not. 
They  can  get  it  by  going  some  15 
or  20  miles,  but  it  is  so  muddy  that 
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it  will  take  some  two  or  three  days 
to  find  it,  perhaps. 

Sunday,  April  12.  It  is  quite  fair 
today.  Traveled  4  miles  to  a  point 
of  timber  situated  on  the  road.  The 
campground  is  dry  and  there  is 
plenty  of  good  timber.  The  com- 
missaries returned  about  midnight 
with  some  corn.  The  roads  were 
so  hard  on  the  teams  they  left  the 
wagons  on  the  road.  They  informed 
me  that  Mr.  John  Ratliff,  with 
whom  they  stopped  overnight 
charged  them  two  dollars  for  two 
dozen  bundles  of  oats  and  two 
bushels  of  corn.  They  found  their 
own  provisions  and  slept  upon  the 
floor,  under  their  own  blankets.  He 
(John  Ratliff)  said  that  he  had  been 
pestered  enough  with  the  Mormons 
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once  before  in  this  State  and  he  was 
not  going  to  be  pestered  for  noth- 
ing, and  he  had  helped  to  take  up 
Joe  Smith  once.  He  said  this  when 
they  went  to  settle  with  him. 

Monday,  April  13.  The  day  is 
fair  and  warm,  and  the  roads  are 
drying  fast.  "We  sent  back  and 
brought  a  wagon  load  of  corn  to 
camp. 

Tuesday,  April  14.  At  2  p.m. 
we  were  on  the  march  and  soon 
made  up  with  President  Brigham 
Young's  camp.  The  whole  company 
is  now  together,  at  a  good  camping 
place,  on  Locus  Creek,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  hickory  and  water.  The 
'Pioneers'  have  built  a  first-rate 
bridge  over  the  creek.  Council  met 
and  decided  to  take  a  northern  trail, 
and  get  out,  as  soon  as  possible,  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  people,  as  we 
think  they  will  try  and  have  a  fuss 
with  us.  They  oppress  us  in  our 
dealings  with  them,  charging  us 
double  price  for  corn,  cattle  and 
such  things,  thinking  we  necessarily 
have  to  buy.  The  grass  is  growing 
nicely  and  it  is  already  good  picking 
on  the  bottoms  for  our  cattle,  horses, 
&c. 

Wednesday,  April  15.  At  9  a.m. 
the  camp  was  again  on  the  march. 
The  day  was  fine  and  warm.  We 
now  leave  the  main  road  and  be- 
gin to  make  one  of  our  own,  taking 
a  northwesterly  direction  through  a 
large  prairie.  We  proceeded  1 0  miles 
and  encamped.  Here  we  tarried  3 
days  it  being  a  good  place,  with  an 
abundance  of  grass.    We  loosed  the 


teams  so  that  they  might  pick  the 
grass.  One  of  Brother  Heber  C. 
Kimball's  horses  was  bitten  by  a 
snake,  as  was,  also,  one  of  Brother 
Yearsley's  oxen. 

Thursday,  April  16.  Quite  fair 
and  warm.  I  sent  Brother  Chase 
and  Jesse  out  on  a  trading  expedi- 
tion, with  four  horses  and  some 
chests,  &c,  to  trade  for  oxen,  if 
possible,  as  we  consider  the  oxen 
better  than  horses  on  this  expedition, 
as  they  do  not  require  so  much  corn 
or  feed.  Most  of  the  camp  have 
gone  on  10  miles,  where  they  will 
wait  for  the  rest. 

Friday,  April  17.  The  day  is  fine 
and  warm.  And  the  grass  is  grow- 
ing finely  and  food  will  soon  be 
plentiful  for  the  cattle.  Capt.  Har- 
vey and  Henry  have  gone  out  this 
evening  for  to  hunt  turkeys. 

Saturday,  April  18.  This  morning 
my  hunters  came  in  with  three 
turkeys.  At  11  a.m.  we  were  on  the 
march.  The  day  being  fair  we  went 
10  miles  to  where  the  camp  was. 
Here  I  expect  to  camp  several  days 
and  wait  for  my  traders.  This  is  a 
beautiful  camping  place,  with 
plenty  of  good  timber  and  water. 
Council  met  and  decided  to  make 
a  settlement  on  Grand  River,  for 
a  rallying  place  for  the  traveling 
Saints  going  to  California. 

Sunday,  April  19.  The  day  was 
fair  and  warm.  The  Saints  met  in 
a  beautiful  grove,  and  were  address- 
ed by  President  Brigham  Young  and 
others.  I  also  spoke  a  few  words  to 
the  assembly.  We  had  a  fine  meet- 
ing. 
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EDITED  BY  CLARIBEL  W.  ALDOUS 
AND  MARGARET  IPSON 

RESPONSIBILITY 

".  .  .  a  teacher  of  the  young  must  set  a  worthy  example  before  his 

pupils.  — Ella  Nebeker,   Juvenile  Instructor,  March, 

1887. 


OUR  HERITAGE 

"The  Latter-day  Saints  should  be  the  best  story  tellers  in  the  world, 
for  they  have  the  best  stories  to  tell  and  the  brightest  children  on  earth 

to  tell  them  to."  —John  M.   Mills,   Sunday  School  Convention, 

Jan.,  1904. 


LEADERSHIP 

"If  superintendents  would   be  outstanding   in  their  leadership,  let 
them — 

1.  Hold  weekly  council  meetings  and  come  to  these  prepared. 

2.  Plan  their  work. 

3.  Work  their  plan. 

4.  Ask  God  for  help  and  inspiration  in  planning  and  follow-up." 

— Superintendent  George  R.  Hill,  Meeting  of 
General  Board  with  Stake  Superintendents 
and   Secretaries,  April,  1938. 


LEARN  WILLINGLY 

"When  a  man  is  capable  of  correcting  you,  and  of  giving  you  light 
and  true  doctrine,  do  not  get  up  an  altercation,  but  submit  to  be  taught 
like  little  children,  and  strive  with  all  your  might  to  understand." 

— Brigham     Young,    Journal    of    Discourses, 
Vol.  I. 


SERVICE 

"A  wise  teacher  concerns  himself  primarily  with  the  task  of  equip- 
ping human  souls  for  life's  service.  What  a  stupendous  yet  beautiful  and 
splendid  task!  Is  it  not  worthy  of  our  most  careful  and  prayerful  prepa- 
ration, our  best  and  most  forceful  effort?" 

—Juvenile  Instructor,  Jan.,  1914.  Primary 
Committee — Charles  B  Felt,  chairman ;  as- 
sisted by  Dorothy  Bowman  and  Edith 
Simons   Brinton. 
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\  t  a  meeting  of  the  general  board 

of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 

Union' held  December  7,  1948,  the 

following    resolution    was    adopted 

by  unanimous  vote: 

"That  General  Superintendent 
Bennion  on  behalf  of  the  general 
board  address  a  letter  to  Elder 
Wallace  F.  Bennett  expressing  to 
him  the  congratulations  of  the  gen- 
eral board  upon  the  honor  which 
has  come  to  him  in  his  election  as 
president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  And  that 
the  letter  also  convey  to  him  an  ex- 
pression of  the  assurance  of  our 
faith  and  prayers  for  his  satisfaction 
and  success  in  this  important 
office." 

Brother  Bennett  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  board  in  1936 
and  was  appointed  general  treasurer 
in  193  8,  succeeding  his  father,  the 
late  John  F.  Bennett,  who  had  man- 
aged the  financial  affairs  of  the 
board  most  faithfully  and  efficiently 
for  many  years.  Wallace  has  like- 
wise given  of  his  time  and  ability 
without  reservation  to  this  cause 
whenever  his  services  have  been 
needed.  In  addition,  he  has  served 
very  effectively  as  chairman  of  the 
Junior  and  Advanced  Junior  depart- 
ment committee.  His  youthful  am- 
bition to  follow  teaching  as  a  pro- 
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WALLACE   F.    BENNETT 

fession,  and  his  early  experience  as 
a  teacher  in  a  church  school,  to- 
gether with  his  superior  qualifica- 
tions for  supervision  of  Sunday 
School  work  have  been  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the 
Church. — Milton  Bennion 
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IJITith  the  First  Presidency's  ap- 
proval of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  officers  and  the  approval 
of  the  members  of  the  general  board 
Wilford  Moyle  Burton  became  a 
member  of  that  body  December  7, 
1948.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Senior 
department  committee  and  the  en- 
listment committee. 

Brother  Burton  is  a  son  of  Theo- 
dore Taylor  Burton,  for  many  years 
superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools 
in  Pioneer  Stake  and  also  a  member 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Commission. 
His  mother,  Florence  Moyle  Burton 
is  a  sister  of  James  H.  Moyle.  He 
married  Dorothy  Boud,  and  they 
have  three  children. 

He  has  served  as  superintendent 
of  two  ward  Sunday  Schools,  as  a 
stake  board  member  and  member  of 
stake  superintendency  of  Bonne- 
ville Stake  1938-1941.  Since  then 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Yalecrest  and  Monument 
Park  Wards. 

Brother  Burton  has  A.B.  and  L. 
L.B.  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Utah.  He  has  served  as  a  judge  in 
Salt  Lake  City  courts  and  is  now 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Mc- 
Kay, Burton,  Nielsen  and  Richards. 


WILFORD  MOYLE   BURTON 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Utah  State 
Legislature  in  1937,  and  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Li- 
brary Board  and  of  several  profes- 
sional organizations. 

— Milton  Bennion 


"Not  what  you  have  but  what  you  love  determines  your  wealth  or 
poverty." — John  Ruskin 
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where  JLove   S/s,    Qoa   Us 
By  Leo  Tolstoy 


Tn  a  certain  town  there  lived  a 
shoemaker  named  Martin  Av- 
deitch.  He  lived  in  a  basement  room 
which  possessed  but  one  window. 
This  window  looked  onto  the  street, 
and  through  it  a  glimpse  could  be 
caught  of  the  passers-by.  It  is  true 
that  only  their  legs  could  be  seen, 
but  that  did  not  matter,  as  Martin 
could  recognize  people  by  their 
boots  alone.  He  had  lived  here  for 
a  long  time,  and  so  had  many  ac- 
quaintances. There  were  very  few 
pairs  of  boots  in  the  neighborhood 
which  had  not  passed  through  his 
hands  at  least  once,  if  not  twice. 
Some  he  had  resoled,  others  he  had 
fitted  with  side-pieces,  others,  again, 
he  had  resewn  where  they  were  split, 
or  provided  with  new  toe-caps.  Yes, 
he  often  saw  his  handiwork  lasted 
well,  his  materials  were  good,  his 
prices  moderate,  and  his  word  to  be 
depended  on.  If  he  could  do  a  job 
by  a  given  time  it  should  be  done; 
but  if  not,  he  would  warn  you  be- 
forehand rather  than  disappoint  you. 
Everyone  knew  Avdeitch,  and  no 
one  ever  transferred  his  custom 
from  him.  He  had  always  been  an 
upright  man,  but  with  the  approach 
of  old  age  he  had  begun  more  than 
ever  to  think  of  his  soul,  and  to 
draw  nearer  to  God. 

His  wife  had  died  while  he  was 
still  an  apprentice,  leaving  behind 


her  a  little  boy  of  three.  This  was 
their  only  child,  indeed,  for  the  two 
elder  ones  had  died  previously.  At 
first  Martin  thought  of  placing  the 
little  fellow  with  a  sister  of  his  in 
the  country,  but  changed  his  mind, 
thinking:  "My  Kapitoshka  would 
not  like  to  grow  up  in  a  strange 
family,  so  I  will  keep  him  by  me." 
Then  Avdeitch  finished  his  appren- 
ticeship, and  went  to  live  in  lodg- 
ings with  his  little  boy.  But  God 
had  not  seen  fit  to  give  Avdeitch 
happiness  in  his  children.  The  little 
boy  was  just  growing  up  and  be- 
ginning to  help  his  father  and  to 
be  a  pleasure  to  him,  when  he  fell 
ill,  was  put  to  bed,  and  died  after 
a  week's  fever. 

Martin  buried  the  little  fellow 
and  was  inconsolable.  Indeed,  he 
was  so  inconsolable  that  he  began 
to  murmur  against  God.  His  life 
seemed  so  empty  that  more  than 
once  he  prayed  for  death  and  re- 
proached the  Almighty  for  taking 
away  his  only  beloved  son  instead 
of  himself,  the  old  man.  At  last  he 
ceased  altogether  to  go  to  church. 

Then  one  day  there  came  to  see 
him  an  ancient  peasant-pilgrim  — 
one  who  was  now  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  pilgrimage.  To  him  Avdeitch 
talked,  and  then  went  on  to  com- 
plain of  his  great  sorrow. 

"I  no  longer  wish  to  be  a  God- 
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fearing  man,"  he  said.  "I  only  wish 
to  die.  That  is  all  I  ask  of  God.  I 
am  a  lonely,  hopeless  man." 

"You  should  not  speak  like  that, 
Martin,"  replied  the  old  pilgrim. 
"It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  the  acts 
of  God.  We  must  rely,  not  upon 
our  own  understanding,  but  upon 
the  Divine  wisdom.  God  saw  fit 
that  your  son  should  die  and  that 
you  should  live.  Therefore  it  must 
be  better  so.  If  you  despair,  it  is 
because  you  have  wished  to  live  too 
much  for  your  own  pleasure." 

"For  what,  then,  should  I  live?" 
asked  Martin. 

"For  God  alone,"  replied  the  old 
man.  "It  is  He  who  gave  you  life, 
and  therefore  it  is  He  for  whom 
you  should  live.  When  you  come  to 
live  for  Him  you  will  cease  to 
grieve,  and  your  trials  will  become 
easy  to  bear." 

Martin  was  silent.  Then  he  spoke 
again.' 

"But  how  am  I  to  live  for  God?" 
he  asked. 

"Christ  has  shown  us  the  way," 
answered  the  old  man. 

"Can  you  read?  If  so,  buy  a  Testa- 
ment and  study  it.  You  will  learn 
there  how  to  live  for  God.  Yes,  it 
is  all  shown  you  there." 

These  words  sank  into  Avdeitch's 
soul.  He  went  out  the  same  day, 
bought  a  large-print  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  set  himself  to 
read  it. 

At  the  beginning  Avdeitch  had 
only  to  read  on  festival  days,  but 
when  he  once  began  his  reading  he 
found  it  so  comforting  to  the  soul 
that  he  came  never  to  let  a  day 
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pass  without  doing  so.  On  the  sec- 
ond occasion  he  became  so  engrossed 
that  all  the  kerosene  was  burnt  away 
in  the  lamp  before  he  could  tear 
himself  away  from  the  book. 

Thus  he  came  to  read  it  every 
evening,  and,  the  more  he  read,  the 
more  clearly  did  he  understand 
what  God  required  of  him  and  in 
what  way  he  could  live  for  God; 
so  that  his  heart  grew  ever  lighter 
and  lighter.  Once  upon  a  time, 
whenever  he  had  lain  down  to  sleep, 
he  had  been  used  to  moan  and  sigh 
as  he  thought  of  his  little  Kapi- 
toshka;  but  now  he  only  said  — 
"Glory  to  Thee,  O  Lord!  Glory  to 
Thee!  Thy  will  be  done!" 

From  that  time  onwards  Av- 
deitch's life  became  completely 
changed.  Once  he  had  been  used  to 
go  out  on  festival  days  and  drink 
tea  in  a  tavern,  and  had  not  de- 
nied himself  even  an  occasional 
glass  of  vodka.  This  he  had  done  in 
the  company  of  a  boon  companion, 
and,  although  no  drunkard,  would 
frequently  leave  the  tavern  in  an 
excited  state  and  talk  much  non- 
sense as  he  shouted  and  disputed 
with  this  friend  of  his.  But  now  he 
had  turned  his  back  on  all  this,  and 
his  life  had  become  quiet  and  joyous. 
Early  in  the  morning  he  would  sit 
down  to  his  work,  and  labor  through 
his  appointed  hours.  Then  he  would 
take  the  lamp  down  from  a  shelf, 
light  it,  and  sit  down  to  read.  And 
the  more  he  read,  the  more  he  un- 
derstood, and  the  clearer  and  hap- 
pier he  grew  at  heart. 

It  happened  once  that  Martin  had 
been  reading  late.  He  had  been  read- 
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ing  those  verses  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  which  run: 
"And  unto  him  that  smiteth  thee 
on  the  one  cheek  offer  also  the 
other;  and  him  that  taketh  away 
thy  cloak  forbid  not  to  take  thy 
coat  also.  Give  to  every  man  that 
asketh  of  thee;  and  of  him  that 
taketh  away  thy  goods  ask  them  not 
again.  And  as  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them 
likewise." 

Then,  further  on,  he  had  read 
those  verses  where  the  Lord  says: 

"And  why  call  ye  Me,  Lord,  Lord, 
and  do  not  the  things  which  I  say? 
Whosoever  cometh  to  Me  and  hear- 
eth  my  sayings,  and  doeth  them,  I 
will  show  you  to  whom  he  is  like: 
He  is  like  a  man  which  built  an 
house,  and  digged  deep,  and  laid  the 
foundation  on  a  rock:  and  when 
the  flood  arose,  the  storm  beat  ve- 
hemently upon  that  house,  and 
could  not  shake  it:  for  it  was  found- 
ed upon  a  rock.  But  he  that  heareth 
and  doeth  not,  is  like  a  man  that 
without  a  foundation  built  an  house 
upon  the  earth;  against  which  the 
stream  did  beat  vehemently,  and 
immediately  it  fell;  and  the  ruin  of 
that  house  was  great." 

Avdeitch  read  these  words,  and 
felt  greatly  cheered  in  soul.  He  took 
off  his  spectacles,  laid  them  on  the 
book,  leaned  his  elbows  upon  the 
table,  and  gave  himself  up  to  medi- 
tation. He  set  himself  to  measure 
his  own  life  by  those  words,  and 
thought  to  himself: 

"Is  my  house  founded  upon  a 
rock  or  upon  sand?  It  is  well  if  it 
be  upon  a  rock.  Yet  it  seems  so  easy 


to  me  as  I  sit  here  alone.  I  may  so 
easily  come  to  think  that  I  have 
done  all  that  the  Lord  has  com- 
manded me,  and  grow  careless  and 
— sin  again.  Yet  I  will  keep  on 
striving,  for  it  is  goodly  so  to  do. 
Help  Thou  me,  O  Lord." 

Thus  he  kept  on  meditating, 
though  conscious  that  it  was  time 
for  bed;  yet  he  was  loath  to  tear 
himself  away  from  the  book.  He 
began  to  read  the  seventh  chapter 
of  St.  Luke,  and  read  on  about  the 
centurion,  the  widow's  son,  and  the 
answer  given  to  John's  disciples; 
until  in  time  he  came  to  the  passage 
where  the  rich  Pharisee  invited 
Jesus  to  his  house,  and  the  woman 
washed  the  Lord's  feet  with  her 
tears  and  He  justified  her.  So  he 
came  to  the  forty-fourth  verse  and 
read: 

"And  He  turned  to  the  woman, 
and  said  unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  this 
woman?  I  entered  into  thine  house, 
and  thou  gavest  Me  no  water  for 
My  feet:  but  she  hath  washed  My 
feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them 
with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Thou 
gavest  Me  no  kiss;  but  this  woman 
since  the  time  I  came  in  hath  not 
ceased  to  kiss  My  feet.  My  head 
with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint:  but 
this  woman  hath  anointed  My  feet 
with  ointment." 

He  read  these  verses  and  thought: 
'Thou  gavest  Me  no  water  for 
My  feet'  .  .  .  'Thou  gavest  Me  no 
kiss'  .  .  .  'My  head  with  oil  thou 
didst  not  anoint'  .  .  ." — and  once 
again  he  took  off  his  spectacles,  laid 
them  on  the  book,  and  became  lost 
in  meditation. 
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"I  am  even  as  that  Pharisee,"  he 
thought  to  himself.  "I  drink  tea 
and  think  only  of  my  own  needs. 
Yes,  I  think  only  of  having  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink,  of  being  warm  and 
clean — but  never  of  entertaining  a 
guest.  And  Simon  too  was  mindful 
only  of  himself,  although  the  guest 
who  had  come  to  visit  him  was 
who?  Why,  even  the  Lord  Himself! 
If,  then,  He  should  come  to  visit 
me,  should  I  receive  Him  any  bet- 
ter?"— and,  leaning  forward  upon 
his  elbows,  he  was  asleep  almost  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  it. 

"Martin!"  someone  seemed  to 
breathe  in  his  ear. 

He  started  fom  his  sleep. 

"Who  is  there?"  He  said.  He 
turned  and  looked  towards  the  door, 
but  could  see  no  one.  Again  he  bent 
forward  over  the  table.  Then  sud- 
denly he  heard  the  words: 

"Martin,  Martin!  Look  thou  into 
the  street  to-morrow,  for  I  am 
coming  to  visit  thee!" 

Martin  roused  himself,  got  up 
from  the  chair,  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
dreaming  or  awake  that  he  had 
heard  these  words,  but  he  turned 
out  the  lamp  and  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  Avdeitch  rose 
before  daylight  and  said  his  prayers. 
Then  he  made  up  the  stove,  got 
ready  some  cabbage  soup  and  por- 
ridge, lighted  the  samovar,  slung  his 
leather  apron  about  him,  and  sat 
down  to  his  work  in  the  window. 
He  sat  and  worked  yet  all  the  time 
his  thoughts  were  centred  upon  last 
night.  He  was  in  two  ideas  about 
the  vision.  At  one  moment  he  would 
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think  that  it  must  have  been  his 
fancy,  while  the  next  moment  he 
would  find  himself  convinced  that 
he  had  really  heard  the  voice.  "Yes, 
it  must  have  been  so,"  he  conclud- 
ed. 

As  Martin  sat  thus  by  the  win- 
dow he  kept  looking  out  of  it  as 
much  as  working.  "Whenever  a  pair 
of  boots  passed  with  which  he  was 
acquainted  he  would  bend  down  to 
glance  upwards  through  the  win- 
dow and  see  their  owner's  face  as 
well.  The  doorkeeper  passed  in  new 
felt  boots,  and  then  a  water-carrier. 
Next,  an  old  soldier,  a  veteran  of 
Nicholas'  army,  in  old,  patched 
boots,  and  carrying  a  shovel  in  his 
hand,  halted  close  by  the  window. 
Avdeitch  knew  him  by  his  boots. 
His  name  was  Stepanitch,  and  he 
was  kept  by  a  neighboring  trades- 
man out  of  charity,  his  duties  being 
to  help  the  doorkeeper.  He  began 
to  clear  away  the  snow  from  in 
front  of  Avdeitch's  window,  while 
the  shoemaker  looked  at  him  and 
then  resumed  his  work. 

"I  think  I  must  be  getting  into 
my  dotage,"  thought  Avdeitch  with 
a  smile.  "Just  because  Stepanitch 
begins  clearing  away  the  snow  I  at 
once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
Christ  is  about  to  visit  me.  Yes,  I 
am  growing  foolish  now,  old  grey- 
beard that  I  am." 

Yet  he  had  hardly  made  a  dozen 
stitches  before  he  was  craning  his 
neck  again  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow. He  could  see  that  Stepanitch 
had  placed  his  shovel  against  the 
wall,  and  was  resting  and  trying 
to  warm  himself  a  little. 
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"He  is  evidently  an  old  man  now 
and  broken,"  thought  Avdeitch  to 
himself.  "He  is  not  strong  enough 
to  clear  away  snow.  Would  he  like 
some  tea,  I  wonder?  That  reminds 
me  that  the  samovar  must  be  ready 
now." 

He  made  fast  his  awl  in  his  work 
and  got  up.  Placing  the  samovar  on 
the  table,  he  brewed  the  tea,  and 
then  tapped  with  his  finger  on  the 
window-pane.  Stepanitch  turned 
round  and  approached.  Avdeitch 
beckoned  to  him,  and  then  went  to 
open  the  door. 

"Come  in  and  warm  yourself," 
he  said.  "You  must  be  frozen." 

"Christ  requite  you!"  answered 
Stepanitch.  "Yes,  my  bones  are  al- 
most cracking."  ' 

He  came  in,  shook  the  snow  off 
himself,  and,  though  tottering  on 
his  feet,  took  pains  to  wipe  them 
carefully,  that  he  might  not  dirty 
the  floor. 

"Nay,  do  not  trouble  about  that," 
said  Avdeitch.  "I  will  wipe  your 
boots  myself.  It  is  part  of  my  busi- 
ness in  this  trade.  Come  you  here 
and  sit  down,  and  we  will  empty  this 
tea-pot  together." 

He  poured  out  two  tumblerfuls, 
and  offered  one  to  his  guest;  after 
which  he  emptied  his  own  into  the 
saucer,  and  blew  upon  it  to  cool  it. 
Stepanitch  drank  his  tumblerful, 
turned  the  glass  upside  down,  placed 
his  crust  upon  it,  and  thanked  his 
host  kindly.  But  it  was  plain  that 
he  wanted  another  one. 

"You  must  drink  some  more," 
said  Avdeitch,  and  refilled  his 
guest's  tumbler  and  his  own.  Yet, 


in  spite  of  himself,  he  had  no  sooner 
drunk  his  tea  than  he  found  him- 
self looking  out  into  the  street  again. 

"Are  you  expecting  anyone?" 
asked  his  guest. 

"Am — am  I  expecting  anyone? 
Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  yes.  That 
is  to  say,  I  am,  and  I  am  not.  The 
fact  is  that  some  words  have  got 
fixed  in  my  memory.  Whether  it 
was  a  vision  or  not  I  cannot  tell, 
but  at  all  events,  my  old  friend,  I 
was  reading  in  the  Gospels  last 
night  about  Our  Little  Father 
Christ,  and  how  He  walked  this 
earth  and  suffered.  You  have  heard 
of  Him,  have  you  not?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  have  heard  of  Him," 
answered  Stepanitch;  "but  we  are 
ignorant  folk  and  do  not  know  our 
letters." 

"Well,  I  was  reading  of  how  He 
walked  this  earth,  and  how  He 
went  to  visit  a  Pharisee,  and  yet 
received  no  welcome  from  him  at 
the  door.  All  this  I  read  last  night, 
my  friend,  and  then  fell  to  thinking 
about  it — to  thinking  how  some 
day  I  too  might  fail  to  pay  Our 
Little  Christ  due  honor.  'Suppose,' 
I  thought  to  myself,  'He  came  to 
me  or  to  anyone  like  me?  Should 
we,  like  the  great  lord  Simon,  not 
know  how  to  receive  Him  and  not 
go  out  to  meet  Him?'  Thus  I 
thought,  and  fell  asleep  where  I  sat. 
Then  as  I  sat  sleeping  there  I  heard 
someone  call  my  name;  and  as  I 
raised  myself  the  voice  went  on  (as 
though  it  were  the  voice  of  some- 
one whispering  in  my  ear)  :  'Watch 
thou  for  me  to-morrow,  for  I  am 
coming  to  visit  thee.'  It  said  that 
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twice.  And  so  those  words  have  got 
into  my  head,  and,  foolish  though 
I  know  it  to  be,  I  keep  expecting 
Him  —  the  Little  Father  —  every 
moment." 

Stepanitch  nodded  and  said  noth- 
ing, but  emptied  his  glass  and  laid 
it  aside.  Nevertheless  Avdeitch  took 
and  refilled  it. 

"Drink  it  up;  it  will  do  you 
good,"  he  said.  "Do  you  know,"  he 
went  on,  "I  often  call  to  mind  how 
when  Our  Little  Father  walked  this 
earth,  there  was  never  a  man,  how- 
ever humble,  whom  He  despised, 
and  how  it  was  chiefly  among  the 
common  people  that  He  dwelt.  It 
was  always  with  them  that  he 
walked;  it  was  from  among  them — 
from  among  such  men  as  you  and 
I — from  among  sinners  and  work- 
ing folk — that  He  chose  His  disci- 
ples. 'Whosoever,'  He  said,  'shall 
exalt  himself,  the  same  shall  be 
abased;  and  whosoever  shall  abase 
himself,  the  same  shall  be  exalted.5 
'You,'  He  said  again,  'call  me  Lord; 
yet  will  I  wash  your  feet.'  'Whoso- 
ever,' He  said,  'would  be  chief 
among  you,  let  him  be  the  servant 
of  all.  Because,'  He  said,  'blessed 
are  the  lowly,  the  peacemakers,  the 
merciful,  and  the  charitable.' 

Stepanitch  had  forgotten  all 
about  his  tea.  He  was  an  old  man, 
and  his  tears  came  easily.  He  sat  and 
listened,  with  the  tears  rolling  down 
his  cheeks. 

"Oh,  but  you  must  drink  your 
tea,"  said  Avdeitch;  yet  Stepanitch 
only  crossed  himself  and  said  the 
thanksgiving,  after  which  he  pushed 
his  glass  away  and  rose. 
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"I  thank  you,  Martin  Avdeitch," 
he  said.  "You  have  taken  me  in, 
and  fed  both  soul  and  body." 

"Nay,  but  I  beg  of  you  to  come 
again,"  replied  Avdeitch.  "I  am  only 
too  glad  of  a  guest." 

So  Stepanitch  departed,  while 
Martin  poured  out  the  last  of  the 
tea  and  drank  it.  Then  he  cleaned 
the  crockery,  and  sat  down  again 
to  his  work  by  the  window — to  the 
stitching  of  a  back-piece.  He 
stitched  away,  yet  kept  on  looking 
through  the  window — looking  for 
Christ,  as  it  were — and  ever  think- 
ing of  Christ  and  His  works.  In- 
deed, Christ's  many  sayings  were 
never  absent  from  Avdeitch's  mind. 

Two  soldiers  passed  the  window, 
the  one  in  military  boots,  and  the 
other  in  civilian.  Next,  there  came 
a  neighboring  householder,  in  pol- 
ished galoshes;  then  a  baker  with 
a  basket.  All  of  them  passed  on. 
Presently  a  woman  in  woolen  stock- 
ings and  rough  country  shoes  ap- 
proached the  window,  and  halted 
near  the  buttress  outside  it.  Av- 
deitch peered  up  at  her  from  under 
the  lintel  of  his  window,  and  could 
see  that  she  was  a  plain-looking, 
poorly-dressed  woman  and  had  a 
child  in  her  arms.  It  was  in  order 
to  muffle  the  child  up  more  closely 
— little  though  she  had  to  do  it 
with;  that  she  had  stopped  near  the 
buttress  and  was  now  standing 
there  with  her  back  to  the  wind. 
Her  clothing  was  ragged  and  fit 
only  for  summer  and  even  from  be- 
hind his  window-panes  Avdeitch 
could  hear  the  child  crying  miser- 
ably and  its  mother  vainly  trying 
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to  soothe  it.  Avdeitch  rose,  went  to 
the  door,  climbed  the  steps,  and 
cried  out:  "My  good  woman,  my 
good  woman!" 

She  heard  him  and  turned  round. 

"Why  need  you  stand  there  in 
the  cold  with  your  baby?"  he  went 
on.  "Come  into  my  room,  where  it 
is  warm,  and  where  you  will  be  able 
to  wrap  the  baby  up  more  comfort- 
ably than  you  can  do  here.  Yes, 
come  in  with  you." 

The  woman  was  surprised  to  see 
an  old  man  in  a  leather  apron  and 
with  spectacles  upon  his  nose  calling 
out  to  her,  yet  she  followed  him 
down  the  steps,  and  they  entered 
his  room.  The  old  man  led  her  to 
the  bedstead. 

"Sit  you  down  here,  my  good 
woman,"  he  said.  "You  will  be  near 
the  stove,  and  can  warm  yourself 
and  feed  your  baby." 

"Ah,"  she  replied.  "I  have  had 
nothing  to  eat  this  morning."  Nev- 
ertheless she  put  the  child  to  her 
breast. 

Avdeitch  nodded  his  head  ap- 
provingly, went  to  the  table  for 
some  bread  and  a  basin,  and  opened 
the  stove  door.  From  the  stove  he 
took  and  poured  some  soup  into  the 
basin,  and  drew  out  also  a  bowl  of 
porridge.  The  latter,  however,  was 
not  yet  boiling,  so  he  set  out  only 
soup,  after  first  laying  the  table 
with  a  cloth. 

"Sit  down  and  eat,  my  good  wo- 
man," he  said,  "while  I  hold  your 
baby.  I  have  had  little  ones  of  my 
own,  and  know  how  to  nurse  them." 

The  woman  crossed  herself  and 
sat    down,    while    Avdeitch    seated 


himself  upon  the  bedstead  with  the 
baby.  He  smacked  his  lips  at  it  once 
or  twice,  but  made  a  poor  show  of 
it,  for  he  had  no  teeth  left.  Conse- 
quently the  baby  went  on  crying. 
Then  he  bethought  him  of  his  fin- 
ger, which  he  wriggled  to  and  fro 
towards  the  baby's  mouth  and  back 
again — without,  however,  actually 
touching  the  little  one's  lips,  since 
the  finger  was  blackened  with  work 
and  sticky  with  shoemaker's  wax. 
The  baby  contemplated  the  finger 
and  grew  quiet — then  actually 
smiled.  Avdeitch  was  delighted. 
Meanwhile  the  woman  had  been 
eating  her  meal,  and  now  she  told 
him,  unasked,  who  she  was  and 
whither  she  was  going. 

"I  am  a  soldier's  wife,"  she  said, 
"but  my  husband  was  sent  to  a  dis- 
tant station  eight  months  ago,  and 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  since. 
At  first  I  got  a  place  as  cook,  but 
when  the  baby  came  they  said  they 
could  not  do  with  it  and  dismissed 
me.  That  was  three  months  ago, 
and  I  have  got  nothing  since,  and 
have  spent  all  my  savings.  I  tried 
to  get  taken  as  a  nurse,  but  no  one 
would  have  me,  for  they  said  I  was 
too  thin.  I  have  just  been  to  see  a 
tradesman's  wife  where  our  grand- 
mother is  in  service.  She  had  prom- 
ised to  take  me  on,  and  I  quite 
thought  that  she  would,  but  when 
I  arrived  to-day  she  told  me  to 
come  again  next  week.  She  lives  a 
long  way  from  here,  and  I  am  quite 
worn  out  and  have  tired  my  baby 
for  nothing.  Thank  Heaven,  how- 
ever, my  landlady  is  good  to  me, 
and  gives  me  shelter   for   Christ's 
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sake.  Otherwise  I  should  not  have 
known  how  to  bear  it  all." 

Avdeitch  sighed  and  said:  "But 
have  you  nothing  warm  to  wear?" 

"Ah,  sir,"  replied  the  woman, 
although  it  is  the  time  for  warm 
clothes  I  had  to  pawn  my  last  shawl 
yesterday  for  two  grivenki." 

Then  the  woman  returned  to  the 
bedstead  to  take  her  baby,  while 
Avdeitch  rose  and  went  to  a  cup- 
board. There  he  rummaged  about, 
and  presently  returned  with  an  old 
jacket. 

"Here,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  poor  old 
thing,  but  it  will  serve  to  cover 
you." 

The  woman  looked  at  the  jacket, 
and  then  at  the  old  man.  Then  she 
took  the  jacket  and  burst  into  tears. 
Avdeitch  turned  away,  and  went 
creeping  under  the  bedstead,  whence 
he  extracted  a  box  and  pretended 
to  rummage  about  in  it  for  a  few 
moments;  after  which  he  sat  down 
again  before  the  woman. 

Then  the  woman  said  to  him:  "I 
thank  you  in  Christ's  name,  good 
grandfather.  Surely  it  was  He  Him- 
self who  sent  me  to  your  window. 
Otherwise  I  should  have  seen  my 
baby  perish  with  the  cold.  When 
I  first  came  out  the  day  was  warm, 
but  now  it  has  begun  to  freeze.  But 
He,  Our  Little  Father,  had  placed 
you  in  your  window,  that  you 
might  see  me  in  my  bitter  plight 
and  have  compassion  upon  me." 

Avdeitch  smiled  and  said:  "He 
did  indeed  place  me  there:  yet,  my 
poor  woman,  it  was  for  a  special 
purpose  that  I  was  looking  out." 

Then  he  told  his  guest,  the  sol- 
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dier's  wife,  of  his  vision,  and  how 
he  had  heard  a  voice  foretelling  that 
to-day  the  Lord  Himself  would 
come  to  visit  him. 

"That  may  very  well  be,"  said 
the  woman  as  she  rose,  took  the 
jacket,  and  wrapped  her  baby  in  it. 
Then  she  saluted  him  once  more  and 
thanked  him. 

"Also,  take  this  in  Christ's 
name,"  said  Avdeitch,  and  gave  her 
a  two-grivenka  piece  with  which 
to  buy  herself  a  shawl.  The  woman 
crossed  herself,  and  he  likewise. 
Then  he  led  her  to  the  door  and  dis- 
missed her. 

When  she  had  gone  Avdeitch  ate 
a  little  soup,  washed  up  the  crock- 
ery again,  and  resumed  his  work. 
All  the  time,  though,  he  kept  his 
eye  upon  the  window,  and  as  soon 
as  ever  a  shadow  fell  across  it  he 
would  look  up  to  see  who  was  pass- 
ing. Acquaintances  of  his  came  past, 
and  people  whom  he  did  not  know, 
yet  never  anyone  very  particular. 

Then  suddenly  he  saw  some- 
thing. Opposite  his  window  there 
had  stopped  an  old  pedlar-woman, 
with  a  basket  of  apples.  Only  a 
few  of  the  apples,  however,  re- 
mained, so  that  it  was  clear  that 
she  was  almost  sold  out.  Over  her 
shoulder  was  slung  a  sack  of  shav- 
ings, which  she  must  have  gathered 
near  some  building  as  she  was  going 
home.  Apparently,  her  shoulder  had 
begun  to  ache  under  their  weight, 
and  she  therefore  wished  to  shift 
them  to  the  other  one.  To  do  this, 
she  balanced  her  basket  of  apples 
on  the  top  of  a  post,  lowered  the 
sack  to  the  pavement,  and  began 
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shaking  up  its  contents.  As  she  was 
doing  this,  a  boy  in  a  ragged  cap 
appeared  from  somewhere,  seized 
an  apple  from  the  basket,  and  tried 
to  make  off.  But  the  old  woman, 
who  had  been  on  her  guard,  man- 
aged to  turn  and  seize  the  boy  by 
the  sleeve,  and  although  he  strug- 
gled and  tried  to  break  away,  she 
clung  to  him  with  both  hands, 
snatched  his  cap  off,  and  finally 
grasped  him  by  the  hair.  Thereupon 
the  youngster  began  to  shout  and 
abuse  his  captor.  Avdeitch  did  not 
stop  to  make  fast  his  awl,  but  threw 
his  work  down  upon  the  floor,  ran 
to  the  door,  and  went  stumbling 
up  the  steps — losing  his  spectacles 
as  he  did  so.  Out  into  the  street  he 
ran,  where  the  old  woman  was  still 
clutching  the  boy  by  the  hair  and 
threatening  to  take  him  to  the  po- 
lice, while  the  boy,  for  his  part, 
was  struggling  in  the  endeavor  to 
free  himself. 

"I  never  took  it,"  he  was  saying. 
"What  are  you  beating  me  for?  Let 
me  go." 

Avdeitch  tried  to  part  them  as 
he  took  the  boy  by  the  hand  and 
said: 

"Let  him  go,  my  good  woman. 
Pardon  him  for  Christ's  sake." 

"Yes,  I  will  pardon  him,"  she  re- 
torted, "but  not  until  he  has  tasted 
a  new  birch-rod.  I  mean  to  take 
the  young  rascal  to  the  police." 

But  Avdeitch  still  interceded  for 
him. 

"Let  him  go,  my  good  woman," 
he  said.  "He  will  never  do  it  again. 
Let  him  go  for  Christ's  sake." 

The  old  woman  released  the  boy, 


who  was  for  making  off  at  once  had 
not  Avdeitch  stopped  him. 

"You  must  beg  the  old  woman's 
pardon,"  he  said,  "and  never  do 
such  a  thing  again.  I  saw  you  take 
the  apple." 

The  boy  burst  out  crying,  and 
begged  the  old  woman's  pardon  as 
Avdeitch  commanded. 

"There,  there,"  said  Avdeitch. 
"Now  I  will  give  you  one.  Here  you 
are," — and  he  took  an  apple  from 
the  basket  and  handed  it  to  the  boy. 
"I  will  pay  for  it,  my  good  wo- 
man," he  added. 

"Yes,  but  you  spoil  the  young 
rascal  by  doing  that,"  she  objected. 
"He  ought  to  have  received  a  re- 
ward that  would  have  made  him 
glad  to  stand  for  a  week." 

"Ah,  my  good  dame,  my  good 
dame,"  exclaimed  Avdeitch.  "That 
may  be  our  way  of  rewarding,  but 
it  is  not  God's.  If  this  boy  ought 
to  have  been  whipped  for  taking  the 
apple,  ought  not  we  also  to  receive 
something  for  our  sins?" 

The  old  woman  was  silent.  Then 
Avdeitch  related  to  her  the  parable 
of  the  master  who  absolved  his  ser- 
vant from  the  great  debt  which 
he  owed  him,  whereupon  the  ser- 
vant departed  and  took  his  own 
debtor  by  the  throat.  The  old  wo- 
man listened,  and  also  the  boy. 

"God  has  commanded  us  to  par- 
don one  another,"  went  on  Av- 
deitch, "or  He  will  not  pardon  us. 
We  ought  to  pardon  all  men,  and 
especially  the  thoughtless." 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head 
and  sighed. 

"Yes,  that  may  be  so,"  she  said, 
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"but    these    young    rascals    are    so 
spoilt  already!" 

"Then  it  is  for  us,  their  elders, 
to  teach  them  better,"  he  replied. 

"That  is  what  I  say  myself  at 
times,"  rejoined  the  old  woman.  "I 
had  seven  of  them  once  at  home, 
but  have  only  one  daughter  now." 
And  she  went  on  to  tell  Avdeitch 
where  she  and  her  daughter  lived, 
and  how  they  lived,  and  how  many 
grandchildren  she  had. 

"I  have  only  such  strength  as 
you  see,"  she  said,  "yet  I  work  hard, 
for  my  heart  goes  out  to  my  grand- 
children— the  bonny  little  things 
that  they  are!  No  children  could 
run  to  meet  me  as  they  do.  Aksint- 
ka,  for  instance,  will  go  to  no  one 
else.  'Grandmother,'  she  cries,  'dear 
grandmother,  you  are  tired'  " — and 
the  old  woman  became  thoroughly 
softened.  "Everyone  knows  what 
boys  are,"  she  added  presently,  re- 
ferring to  the  culprit.  "May  God  go 
with  him!" 

She  was  raising  the  sack  to  her 
shoulders  again  when  the  boy  dart- 
ed forward  and  said: 

"Nay,  let  me  carry  it,  grand- 
mother. It  will  be  all  on  my  way 
home." 

The  old  woman  nodded  assent, 
gave  up  the  sack  to  the  boy,  and 
went  away  with  him  down  the 
street.  She  had  quite  forgotten  to 
ask  Avdeitch  for  the  money  for  the 
apple.  He  stood  looking  after  them, 
and  observing  how  they  were  talk- 
ing together  as  they  went. 

Having  seen  them  go,  he  returned 
to  his  room,  finding  his  spectacles 
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— unbroken — on  the  steps  as  he  de- 
scended them.  Once  more  he  took 
up  his  awl  and  fell  to  work,  but 
had  done  little  before  he  found  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  stitches, 
and  the  lamplighter  had  passed  on 
his  rounds.  "I  too  must  light  up," 
he  thought  to  himself.  So  he 
trimmed  the  lamp,  hung  it  up,  and 
resumed  his  work.  He  finished  one 
boot  completely  and  then  turned 
it  over  to  look  at  it.  It  was  all  good 
work.  Then  he  laid  aside  his  tools, 
swept  up  the  cuttings,  rounded  off 
the  stitches  and  loose  ends,  and 
cleaned  his  awl.  Next  he  lifted  the 
lamp  down,  placed  it  on  the  table, 
and  took  his  Testament  from  the 
shelf.  He  had  intended  opening  the 
book  at  the  place  which  he  had 
marked  last  night  with  a  strip  of 
leather,  but  it  opened  itself  at  an- 
other instead.  The  instant  it  did  so, 
his  vision  of  last  night  came  back 
to  his  memory,  and,  as  instantly,  he 
thought  he  heard  a  movement  be- 
hind him  as  of  someone  moving  to- 
wards him.  He  looked  round  and 
saw  in  the  shadow  of  a  dark  corner 
what  appeared  to  be  figures — fig- 
ures of  persons  standing  there,  yet 
could  not  distinguish  them  clearly. 
The  voice  whispered  in  his  ear: 

"Martin,  Martin,  dost  thou  not 
know  me?" 

"Who  art  Thou?"  said  Avdeitch. 

"Even  I!"  whispered  the  voice 
again.  "Lo,  it  is  I." — and  there 
stepped  from  the  dark  corner  Step- 
anitch.  He  smiled,  and  then,  like 
the  fading  of  a  little  cloud,  was 
gone. 

"It   is    I!"    whispered    the    voice 
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again — and  there  stepped  from  the 
same  corner  the  woman  with  her 
baby.  She  smiled,  and  the  baby 
smiled,  and  they  were  gone. 

"And  it  is  I!"  whispered  the  voice 
again — and  there  stepped  forth  the 
old  woman  and  the  boy  with  the 
apple.  They  smiled,  and  were  gone. 

Joy  filled  the  soul  of  Martin  Av- 
deitch  as  he  crossed  himself,  put  on 
his  spectacles,  and  set  himself  to 
read  the  Testament  at  the  place 
where  it  had  opened.  At  the  top  of 
the  page  he  read: 


"For  I  was  an  hungred,  and  ye 
gave  Me  meat:  I  was  thirsty,  and 
ye  gave  Me  drink:  I  was  a  stranger, 
and  ye  took  Me  in." 

And  further  down  the  page  he 
read: 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  un- 
to one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

Then  Avdeitch  understood  that 
the  vision  had  come  true,  and  that 
his  Saviour  had  in  very  truth  visit- 
ed him  that  day,  and  that  he  had 
received  Him. 
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meeting:    2    Nephi    25:13;    3 
Nephi  11:7-14. 

Devotional  preiiide:  "Andante," 
Gluck;  "Rejoice,  Oh  My  Soul," 
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Sacrament  song:  "My  Prayer"  p. 
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My  Redeemer  Lives"  p.  272, 
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Violin  solo  or  string  ensemble: 
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fluence of  Easter  on  Man  Today," 
by  the  ward  bishop. 


ay 

Story  and  depiceing  scenes:  "Where 

Love  Is  God  Is,"  by  Leo  Tolstoy. 

(Story  may  be  found  on  page  73 

of  this  issue.) 

Suggestions: 

The  story  should  be  retold,  and 
not  read.  The  scenes  should  be  rep- 
resented by  means  of  six  tableaux. 
They  should  represent  the  action 
which  takes  place  in  Martin  Av- 
deitch's  basement  apartment. 

The  scenes  suggested  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Scene  I.  The  ancient  pilgrim 
talks  to  Martin. 

Scene  II.  Martin  is  found  reading 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 

Scene  HI.  Stepanitch  visits 
Martin. 

Scene  IV.  The  soldier's  wife 
visits  Martin. 

Scene  V.  Martin  watches  the 
old  woman  and  the  boy. 
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Scene  VI.    Persons  represented  in      Closing  song:  "How  Firm  a  Foun- 


the   three  preceding  scenes  appear 
to  Martin  in  the  dark  corner  of  his 


dation." 

Benediction 


room. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  scenes 
that  are  presented  should  be  well 
done  and  that  the  story  teller  should 
be  well  prepared. 


Committee: 

A.  Parley  Bates 
Leland  Monson 
¥m.  P  Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
Jennie  Neal 


junior  Sunday  School 

Theme:  Easter  Awakening 


/^\pening    Exercises:    Worshipful 

music  as  children  assemble. 
Songs: 

"Good  Morning,"  Little  Stories  in 

Song,  page  27. 
"A  Song  of  Thanks,"  Little  Sto- 
ries in  Song,  page  14. 
"God's  Work,"  Little  Stories  in 

Song,  page  16. 
"Nature's    Easter   Story,"    Little 

Stories  in  Song,  page  20. 
"Father  We  Thank  Thee  for  the 
Night  "Little  Stories  in  Song, 
page  26. 
Prayer 

Instrumental  Music:   (Piano,  organ 

or    violin.      Choose    appropriate 

music.) 

Impressive  reading  from  the  Bible: 

St.  Luke,  Chapter  23,  Verses  46, 

50,  52  to  56. 
St.  Matthew,  Chapter  28,  verses 

1  to  10. 
Small  children  will  not  get  signif- 
icant meanings,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  reader  and  the  story  of  Easter 
as  told  in  the  Bible  will  be  a  spiritual 
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experience.  (It  is  suggested  that  it 
be  given  without  comment  or  ex- 
planation but  read  very  well.) 

Sacrament 

Following  the  sacrament  it  is 
suggested  that  all  the  children  par- 
ticipate in  the  suggested  Easter 
pageant. 

The  songs  listed  for  the  pageant 
should  be  sung  by  a  chorus  of  the 
older  children  or  some  sung  by  a 
soloist  as  the  small  children  rep- 
resent the  various  characters. 

The  pageant  may  be  done  without 
costume,  but  if  simple  head  dresses 
are  worn  the  effect  is  better  and  it 
adds  much  satisfaction  for  the  child- 
ren. • 

Simple  head  dresses  may  be  made 
as  follows:  Use  an  oval  piece  of 
soft  cardboard,  6"  by  7l/2  ".  Sew  a 
strip  of  cloth  2"  by  30"  across  the 
top,  to  be  used  for  streamers  to  tie 
on  the  cap.  Paste  petals  on  the  top 
to  represent  the  flowers  you  have  in 
mind.  A  cluster  of  streamers  on  a 
wand  makes  the  south  wind.  A  larg- 
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er  oval  of  white  or  pale  blue  crepe 
paper  pasted  on  top  of  the  cardboard 
extending  four  inches  over  the  edges, 
and  fringed  around  the  edges,  makes 
the  raindrops.  Twist  each  strip  about 
%  inch  from  the  end  to  form  the 
raindrops. 

The  songs  suggested  are  found  in 
Little  Stories  in  Song  (published  by 
the  Deseret  Book  Co.),  The  Music 
Hour,  for  kindergarten  and  first 
grade,  the  New  Music  Horizons, 
(these  books  are  used  in  the  public 
schools)  and  The  Churchill  series, 
which  may  be  found  in  libraries  in 
the  schools. 

If  these  songs  cannot  be  obtained, 
use  others  that  are  appropriate  to 
the  theme.  The  pageant  may  be 
modified  by  adding  to  or  subtract- 
ing from,  to  meet  the  needs  of  your 
situation  and  the  number  of  pupils 
in  your  Sunday  School. 

INTRODUCTION 

Obtain  a  large  piece  of  paper  3' 
by  6f  or  larger.  Fasten  the  paper 
securely  on  the  blackboard  or  an 
easel.  With  the  help  of  the  children, 
using  worn  crayons,  make  a  picture 
as  follows: 

1.  Color  the  lower  half  of  the 
sheet  brown. 

2.  Make  heavy  brown  dots  on 
the  ground  to  represent  sleep- 
ing seeds. 

3 .  Draw  the  sun  up  in  one  corner. 

As  this  is  being  done  the  teacher 
sings  "Awake,  Awake  It's  Spring- 
time," New  Music  Horizons,  II, 
page  102. 

Sing  this  song  two  or  three  times, 


then  have  the  children  sing  it  with 
you. 

4.  Make  some  clouds  and  have  the 
rain  falling  from  them. 

Sing  "Raindrops," — New  Music 
Horizons,  HI,  page  67. 

5.  With  green  crayons  make 
stems  stretching  up  from  the 
brown  seeds.  Put  leaves  on  the 
stems.  Draw  various  colored 
flowers  on  the  stems.  While 
doing  this  sing  again,  "Awake 
Awake  It's  Springtime,"  and 
"Nature's  Easter  Story,"  Little 
Stories  in  Song,  page  20,  (first 
verse) . 

PAGEANT 

Make  this  very  informal.  Select 
children  for  the  different  parts  at 
this  time.  (It  need  not  be  done  pre- 
viously.) If  possible  use  all  of  the 
children  in  some  way. 

Give  to  each  teacher  a  set  of 
headdresses  and  instruct  her  to  tie 
them  on  as  many  children  as  she  has 
headdresses.  She  may  also  wear  one 
and  stay  with  her  group.  If  there 
are  not  enough  teachers  bring  in 
some  mothers  to  help. 

A.  Have  the  Sun  stand  at  east 
side  of  the  room. 

B.  Put  the  South  Wind  at  the 
south  side  of  the  room. 

C.  Place  the  Raindrops  behind 
the  South  Wind. 

D.  Arrange  the  flowers  in  groups 
(all  of  the  violets  together,  etc.) 
around  the  room.  Have  them  get 
down  and  pretend  they  are  still 
seeds,  or  bulbs.     Instruct  children 
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to    "grow    up"    by   rising   slowly, 
when  a  song  is  sung  about  them. 

E.  The  chorus  or  soloist  will 
sing  the  following  songs: 

1.  "Awake,  Awake  It's  Spring- 
time," Music  Horizons,  II, 
page  102. 

The  Sun  sends  his  warm  rays. 

2.  "The  Wind,"  Music  Horizons, 

II,  page  55. 

Have  South  Wind,  accompanied 
by  little  breezes,  blow  around  in  the 
garden. 

3.  "Raindrops,"  Music  Horizons 

III,  page  67. 

Raindrops  patter  among  the 
sleeping   flowers. 

4.  "Pretty  May  Flower,"  My 
Picture  Book  of  Songs,  Dalton, 
Ashton  and  Young,  p.  55. 

5.  "Buttercups,"  Music  Hour, 
page  170. 

Buttercup  group  rise  slowly. 

6.  "Dear  Little  Violet,"  Music 
Horizons,  11,  page  102. 

Violets  grow  up. 

7.  "Daffydowndilly,"  Music  Ho- 
rizons, III,  page  124. 

Have  daffodils  grow. 

8.  "Apple  Blossoms,"  Music 
Hour,  page  167. 

Apple  Tree  pushes  out  her  blos- 
soms. 

9.  "Little  Purple  Pansies,"  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Songs,  p. 

Pansies  open. 
127. 

10.  "Where    Do   All   the   Daisies 
Go,"     Music     Horizons,    111, 
page  24. 
Daisies  peep  out. 
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11.  "The  Dandelion,"  Churchill, 
Grindell,  VI,  page  40. 

Dandelions  bloom. 

12.  "Sing  Again,  Pretty  May 
Flowers,"  My  Picture  Book  of 
Songs. 

1 3 .  All  of  the  children  sing,  "The 
world  is  so  Lovely,"  Little 
Stories  in  Song,  page  1,  and 
"Easter  Song,"  Little  Stories  in 
Song,  page  51. 

In  this  song  substitute  the  word 
"flowers  "  for  "lilies"  in  the  first  and 
fifth  lines. 

Closing  Song: 

"Thanksgiving  Hymn,"  Little 
Stories  in  Song,  page  52. 

Committee: 

Jennie  Neal 
Addie  Swapp 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

The  scriptural  passages  cited  from 
the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  New 
Testament  should  be  read  in  a  most 
impressive  and  reverential  manner 
and  the  facts  and  principles  ex- 
pressed in  these  passages  should  per- 
vade the  thought  and  spirit  of  the 
program  throughout.  To  the  pass- 
ages cited  in  both  programs  may 
well  be  added  the  following:  Mat- 
thew 25:31-46,  which  correlates 
with  the  story  "Where  Love  Is,  God 
Is,"  as  does  also  the  13  th  chapter  of 
I  Corinthians. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the 
basis  of  our  faith  and  hope  of  sal- 
vation, while  obedience  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God  are  the  condi- 
tions of  our  realizing  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  death  and  resurrection 
— more  on  page  96 
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A  JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  STAKE  UNION  MEETING 


/^edar  stake  has  recently  given  an 
excellent  demonstration  of 
how  to  improve  the  Junior  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Church  —  the  de- 
votional exercises,  the  classwork  and 
rest  exercises.  Toward  this  end  a 
stake  union  meeting  was  held  at 
Cedar  City,  Utah,  Thursday  even- 
ing, October  21,  1948.  This  stake 
is,  of  course,  favorably  situated  for 


securing  expert  help  in  teacher  train- 
ing as  applied  to  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  children,  but  not  more  so 
than  many  other  stakes.  It  is  largely 
a  matter  of  organization  and  admin- 
istration, and  of  bringing  into  serv- 
ice expert  assistance  that  is  easily 
available  on  invitation. 

Following  is  the  program  of  the 
Cedar  Stake  meeting: 


AGENDA  FOR  JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  WORKSHOP 


Opening  song. 
Prayer. 

"The  Calling  of  a  Teacher," 
Stake  President  Sargent. 
"Prayer  and  Faculty  Meetings — 
"The  Superintendent's  Responsi- 
bility for  the  Junior  Sunday 
School"— 
The  General  Assembly  Program. 


20  minute  symposium.  (Con- 
ducted by  Mary  McMillan, 
county  supervisor  of  elementary 
schools.) 

a.  What  kind  of  physical  envi- 
ronment shall  we  try  to  cre- 
ate? 

b.  How  shall  we  assemble? 

c.  Why  opening  songs  and  what 


opening  songs : 
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d.  Who  shall  pray  and  how  shall 
we  pray? 

e.  How  can  we  build  reverence 
for  the  sacrament? 

f .  In  what  ways  can  children  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  assem- 
bly? 

g.  How  do  we  help  children  get 
ready  to  do  things? 

h.  How  shall  we  teach  new  songs 
to  children?  Demonstration 
of  several  methods. 

7.  The  Class  Period.  (Conducted  by 
Mary  McMillan  and  Lillas   Lar- 
son.) 

a.  Making  conditions  right  for 
learning.  Group  discussion  and 

sharing. 

b.  The  art  of  story  telling.  Hints 
and  demonstrations.  "What 
stories  to  tell  and  how  to  tell 
them. 

c.  Selecting  suitable  rest  activi- 
ties. Demonstration. 

d.  The  lesson  and  its  enrichment. 
One  lesson  will  be  developed 
with  some  enriching  expe- 
riences illustrated  and  addi- 
tional ones  suggested. 

8.  More  and  better  materials  for 
Junior  Sunday  School  work.  Dis- 
play and  preview  of  materials. 

9.  Closing  song. 

10.  Prayer. 

"This  meeting  was  called  by  Supt. 
Loran  D.  Hirschi  of  the  Cedar 
Stake  Sunday  Schools  for  all  Junior 
Sunday  School  workers  in  the  stake. 
They  met  at  7:30  p.m.  and  for  two 
hours  held  a  most  interesting  session. 

"The  services  of  educators  trained 
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in  child  development  and  teaching 
were  used  to  present  and  lead  the 
demonstrations  and  discussions. 
There  was  also  a  display  which  the 
Deseret  Book  Co.  had  assembled  and 
sent  down  for  their  use  this  even- 
ing. It  consisted  of  a  very  fine  as- 
sortment of  children's  books,  cut- 
outs, pictures,  etc.,  and  created  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  How  to  make 
and  use  flannel-boards,  and  how  to 
cut  out  and  mount  pictures  for 
story  dramatization  also  created  in- 
terest. 

"President  Sargent  of  the  stake 
presidency,  seven  members  of  Sun- 
day School  superintendencies,  two 
bishops  and  over  fifty  others  were 
present. 

"The  thing  that  impressed  me  was 
the  great  amount  of  interest  that 
was  shown,  and  just  how  much  can 
be  accomplished  when  adequate  time 
is  allowed.  In  conventions  and 
union  meetings  we  are  always  so 
limited  for  time.  But  here  they  had 
two  hours  in  which  to  get  at  the 
problems  and  stay  with  them  till  all 
understood  what  was  being  present- 
ed. Most  of  the  group  entered  in 
either  with  questions  or  by  taking 
part  in  the  demonstrations. 

"It  was  a  very  profitable  and  en- 
joyable evening." 

— W.  Lowell  Castle  ton 

The  general  board  has  recently 
made  available  to  all  officers  and 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  Schools  and 
others  that  may  be  interested  the 
following  publications: 

Sunday    School   Librarian's    Guide 
Book,  price  25c. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

Supplement  to  the  Sunday  School  North  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City 

Teacher  Training  Course,  price  l,Utah. 

40c.  Both  of  these  pamphlets  are  very 

Send  orders  to  the  Office  of  the  helpful  sources  of  information  and 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  50  guidance. 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  SUNDAY  IN  MARCH  TO  PRECEDE 

APRIL  CONFERENCE 


The  items  suggested  below  should 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  Sun- 
day School  class  time.  It  is  sug- 
gest that  they  take  the  time  usually 
allotted  to  singing  practice  (10 
minutes)  and  the  2l/2  minute  talks 
(5  minutes). 

Song:  (3  minutes)  "Thanks  for 
the  Sabbath  School." 


Talk:  (5  minutes)  "Brief  History 
of  the  Ward  Sunday  School  Begin- 
nings," by  a  member  of  the  ward 
superintendency. 

Talk:  (5  minutes)  "Tribute  to 
Former  Ward  Sunday  School  Lead- 
ers," by  a  member  of  the  ward 
superintendency. 


GEORGE  Q.  CANNON 
{Continued  from  page  55) 


his  willingness  and  eagerness  to  un- 
dertake this  great  work  in  view  of 
his  many  other  assignments.  It  is 
equally  important  to  recognize  that 
even  a  great  man  does  not  stand 
alone,  and  that  he  would  not  reach 
such  eminence  if  it  were  not  that 
he  attracted  to  the  cause  he  cham- 
pions the  loyalty  of  others  who, 
probably  not  so  great  in  some  ways, 
at  least  can  contribute  their  ideas 
and  thus  assure  greater  success  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  Sunday  School,  under  the 
leadership  of  George  Q.  Cannon, 
who  remained  general  superintend- 
ent until  his  death,  became  firmly 
entrenched  in  the  Latter-day  Saint 
way  of  life.  The  enrollment  of  1947 


stood  at  444,541 — a  great  tribute 
to  the  cause  which  George  Q.  Can- 
non espoused  because  of  his  earnest 
desire  to  insure  the  teaching  of  the 
gospel  message  to  the  youth  of  the 
Church. 

During  the  leadership  of  the 
succeeding  heads  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  changes  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  organiza- 
tion, a  fact  that  would  have  been 
recognized  by  George  Q.  Cannon 
as  essential  since  changing  times  re- 
quire new  techniques.  Fundament- 
ally, however,  the  Sunday  Schools 
have  remained  what  Richard  Bal- 
lantyne  and  George  Q.  Canon  en- 
visioned— a  bulwark  in  the  defense 
of  Latter-day  Saint  youth, 
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BUILDERS  FOR  ETERNITY 


/TVTote:  Some  of  the  outstanding 
^  library  work  in  the  Church 

in  recent  years  has  been  done  by 
Leah  Woolley,  stake  librarian  and 
teacher  trainer  in  South  Los  Angel- 
es Stake.  Presented  here  is  an  article 
from  her  on  library  work  in  her 
stake.  She  describes  the  organization 
of  the  stake  library  there  and  the 
drive  to  bring  a  library  to  each 
ward  in  the  stake.  If  stake  libraries 
are  organized,  the  library  commit- 
tee of  the  general  board  recommends 
that  they  be  put  to  the  same  use  as 
that  in  South  Los  Angeles — for  the 
stake  boards  and  for  exhibits  be- 
fore ward  Sunday  School  workers, 
but  not  as  a  circulating  library  for 
the  latter.  Each  ward  should  have 
its  own  library  for  making  loans  to 
classroom  teachers.  —  Wendell  J. 
Ashton,  chairman,  library  com- 
mittee. ) 

There  is  an  old  poem,  often  quot- 
ed, which  reminds  us  that  we  are 
all — kings,  clowns,  and  common 
folk — builders  for  eternity  and 
that 

"To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 
A  shapeless   mass  and  a  book   of 

rules; 
And  each  must  make  ere  life  is 

flown, 
A  stumbling  block  or  a  stepping 
stone." 
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To  Latter-day  Saints  this  thought 
should  have  special  significance,  for 
no  other  people  accepts  the  principle 
of  eternal  progress  as  do  we.  Our 
building  here  we  know  shall  pre- 
determine our  position  and  oppor- 
tunity for  progress  in  the  life  to 
come.  As  Sunday  School  workers 
we  have  great  responsibility  in  this 
important  work.  It  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  tools,  material,  and  a  book 
of  rules  are  not  enough  if  the  prod- 
uct is  to  be  satisfactory.  We  each 
need  assistance  in  interpreting  and 
applying  the  rules  and  guidance  in 
developing  the  skills  to  handle  the 
tools  as  they  shape  the  material. 

When  I  first  came  to  my  position 
as  teacher  trainer  on  the  Sunday 
School  Board  of  the  South  Los  An- 
geles Stake,  and  began  to  visit  the 
various  classes  in  the  Sunday 
Schools,  the  general  observation  I 
made  was  that  many  of  the  teach- 
ers were  trying  to  do  their  jobs 
with  only  a  partial  kit  of  tools, 
and  too  often  without  even  their 
book  of  rules.  Quite  naturally  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of 
their  efforts  without  quite  realizing 
the  reason.  It  was  with  the  specific 
purpose  of  pointing  the  way  to 
more  and  better  tools  for  our  teach- 
ers that  we  began  our  stake  library. 

Our  beginnings  were  small.  We 
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started  our  demonstrations  in  the 
Sunday  School  sessions  of  the  ward 
conferences,  in  the  fall  of  1942. 
We  had  a  few  books,  some  maps, 
and  our  first  flannelgraph.  Today 
the  items  run  into  the  hundreds. 
We  have  all  types  and  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  pictures  from  simple  outlines 
to  filmstrips  and  film  slides,  as  well 
as  projectors  for  displaying  them,  of 
both  the  film  and  opaque  types.  We 
also  have  a  device  for  tracing  en- 
largements from  these  pictures.  We 
have  adapted  the  flannelgraph  prin- 
ciple to  a  number  of  fields,  many  of 
which  require  practically  no  out- 
lay of  money;  and  we  have  patterns 
for  backgrounds  which  may  be  had 
for  the  tracing.  We  have  a  shadow 
box,  several  grooved  lapboards  for 
stand-up  displays,  and  a  large 
number  of  cut-outs.  We  have 
charts,  organization  diagrams,  and 
maps  of  various  types. 

Our  reference  books  now  fill  a 
four-shelf  bookcase,  and  we  have 
files  of  Church  publications  and 
other  special  magazines  for  several 
years  back,  as  well  as  special  mis- 
cellaneous articles  and  issues.  This  is 
supplemented  by  a  card  file  of 
shorter  units  such  as  quotations, 
poems,  illustrative  anecdotes  and 
stories,  and  references. 

The  library  does  not  have  a  loan 
service  except  for  board  members 
since    our    financial    resources    are 


limited.  Much  of  the  material  has 
been  demonstrated  throughout  all 
and  beyond,  and  we  have  had  several 
extensive  exhibits  at  conventions 
and  upon  other  occasions.  Many 
ward  groups  have  come  for  special 
demonstrations  and  help. 

Now  that  many  of  our  wards 
are  enlarging  their  facilities  or  are 
moving  into  new  buildings  we  look 
forward  to  realizing  our  goal  of  an 
adequate  library  of  teaching  aids  in 
every  ward.  Some  are  already  func- 
tioning and  are  giving  fine  service. 
Some  day  we  believe  our  bishops 
will  come  to  realize  the  importance 
of  such  a  library  and  will  give  us 
the  best  of  librarians  as  well  as 
adequate  financial  support  for  the 
items  we  need.  Much  material,  too, 
we  feel  sure  will  be  donated  when 
the  donor  feels  his  contribution  will 
be  properly  cared  for  and  preserved. 
In  this  way,  much  valuable  ma- 
terial which  might  otherwise  be 
discarded  can  be  made  available  for 
use  again  and  again. 

Such,  then,  is  our  goal.  Give  our 
teachers  the  tools  they  need  and, 
through  our  teacher  training  and 
teacher  improvement  programs,  the 
skills  they  need  in  handling  those 
tools,  together  with  a  prayerful 
heart,  and  we  have  every  confidence 
that  they  will,  in  very  truth,  be 
builders  for  eternity! — 

— Leah  Woolley 


"Love,  joy,  peace,  faith,  hope,  humility:  these  are  the  characteristic 
Christian  ideas.  Whenever  these  words  threaten  to  drop  out  of  our  vocabu- 
lary, or  are  used  with  unpleasant  affectation,  we  may  be  sure  we  are  losing 
the  essence  of  the  Christian  spirit." — Dean  W.  R.  Inge 
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HOW  TO  CONDUCT  A  SONG  PRACTISE 
II.   The  Purpose  of  Congregational   Singing 


TDefore  we  examine  the  actual 
problems  of  conducting  a  suc- 
cessful song  practise,  it  seems  wise 
to  explore  the  why's  and  where- 
fore's of  congregational  singing 
generally. 

In  the  paragraphs  to  follow  I  draw 
freely  upon  a  series  of  excellent 
articles  on  this  particular  subject 
which  appeared  in  several  issues  of 
the  1944  Improvement  Era  under 
under  the  authorship  of  Alexander 
Schreiner. 

He  ventures  that  congregational 
singing  is  a  mode  of  worship.  It 
is  not  merely  a  meaningless  exercise 
through  which  a  congregation  goes, 
as  a  prelude  or  postlude  to  the 
worship  service — it  is  actually  a  part 
of  that  worship  service! 

Singing  with  the  congregation, 
then,  becomes  vital  for  every  person 
present  who  is  attending  with  wor- 
ship as  his  object.  Actually,  it  is 
the  only  opportunity  afforded  the 
congregation  to  participate  actively 
in  the  service. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  great 
responsibility  rests  upon  those  who 
have  direct  charge  of  this  important 
phase  of  the  worship  service — name- 
ly, the  chorister  and  organist.  How 
can  we,  as  musical  leaders  of  our 
wards  and  branches,  make  our  con- 
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gregational      singing     inspirational 
and   devotional? 

Brother  Schreiner  ably  answers 
this  question  in  a  three-fold  manner 
which  I  offer  for  your  consideration: 

1.  We  must  differentiate  clearly 
between  appropriate  methods  of  di- 
recting devotional  singing,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  recreational  (soci- 
able) singing  on  the  other.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  latter  has  no 
place  in  a  worship  service.  The 
cheer-leader-rousing  tactics  are  en- 
tirely out  of  keeping  with  congrega- 
tional singing  under  our  accepted 
definition. 

When  a  group  of  people  meet  on 
the  Sabbath  to  worship  together,  the 
director  should  have  very  little  to 
say,  because  those  present  are  there 
for  the  explicit  purpose  of  worship- 
ing Diety.  The  chorister  will  con- 
duct in  a  modest  manner,  in  order 
not  to  distract  the  congregation. 

2.  A  good  chorister  will  not  try 
to  force  a  congregation  to  accept  his 
tempo.  There  is  nothing  that  so 
detracts  from  a  service  as  for  a 
chorister  to  try  to  whip  an  unwilling 
congregation  up  to  an  over-fast 
tempo.  It  soon  becomes  a  comic 
tug-of-war  which  has  no  place  in 
a  church  service  of  any  kind.  Rath- 

— more  on  page  103 
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'Tis  good  to  meet  each  Sabbath  day, 
And,  in  His  own  appointed  way, 

Partake  the  emblems  of  His  death, 
And  thus  renew  our  love  and  faith. 
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THEME  FOR  APRIL:    TEACHER— A  BUILDER  OF  ATTITUDES 


A  n  old  maxim  states  that  "Knowl- 
edge is  no  guarantee  of  right 
conduct."  We  would  all  like  to 
have  human  actions  guided  more 
fully  by  the  trained  intellect;  yet 
it  is  quite  evident  that  societal  wel- 
fare depends  largely  upon  such  ir- 
rational behavior  controls  as  prej- 
udice, or  action  impelled  by  our  de- 
sires. Our  emotionalized  controls 
must  be  acquired.  It  is  the  teacher's 
responsibility  to  select  the  teaching 
techniques  and  assemble  the  aids  to 
learning  which  are  most  appropri- 
ate to  the  variety  of  emotionalized 
conduct-controls  and  which  are 
within  the  scope  of  religious  edu- 
cation. These  controls  include:  at- 
titudes, ideals,  interests,  apprecia- 
tions, and  habits  of  conduct.  The 
intensity  of  emotional  responses  are 
indicated  by  such  terms  as  preju- 
dices, dispositions,  tastes,  or  bents. 

In  teaching  attitudes,  the  teacher 
really  trains  students  in  ways  of 
responding  charged  with  motivating 
feeling.  Teachers  of  Sunday  School 
classes  therefore  have  it  within  their 
power  to  develop  attitudes  which 
are  habitual  response-patterns 
charged  with  emotion. 

The  specific  nature  of  attitudes 
and  their  relation  to  the  control  of 
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conduct  should  be  understood  by  the 
teacher. 

1.  Attitudes  are  highly  specific. 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  59:5,  6.) 
We  react  in  a  specific  manner  to 
newspaper  stories  of  sex  atrocities, 
or  family  desertion.  We  love,  fear, 
hate,  adore. 

2.  Attitudes  have  a  tendency  to 
spread.  (Matt.  5:43-48.)  From 
loving  one's  neighbors,  it  is  possible 
to  develop  approving  attitudes  to- 
ward an  ever -widening  circle  until, 
ultimately,  all  mankind  may  be  in- 
cluded. 

3 .  Attitudes  may  be  highly  spec- 
ialized. (Luke  10:25-37.)  Some 
who  are  honest  regarding  money 
would  not  hesitate  to  cheat  on  an 
examination.  Others  are  courteous 
among  those  of  their  own  social 
circle,  yet  rude  to  those  not  of  the 
favored  group. 

4.  Attitudes  often  dominate 
where  the  intellectual  decision 
would  guide  otherwise.  (Mosiah 
23:6,  7,  14,  15.)  Logical  analysis, 
by  Alma,  showed  the  folly  of  the 
people's  desire  for  a  king. 

In  Sunday  School  teaching,  we 
may  well  concentrate  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  appreciations,  inter- 
ests, and  habits  of  conduct,  all  of 
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which  are  encompassed  by  atti- 
tudes. We  seek  to  establish  whole- 
some interests  (Matt.  13:44-46; 
Titus  2:11,  12;  Matt.  19:21-24; 
Joshua  24:14,  15)  ;  we  seek  also  to 
help  pupils  acquire  habits  of  con- 
duct which  are  truly  valued,  or  be- 
come the  object  of  desire  by  the 
learner  (Proverbs  24:1,  2;  Psalms 
37:4,  5;  Matt.  19:21-24). 

It  is  commonly  believed  that 
where  the  Sunday  School  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  teaching  attitudes, 
appreciations,  acceptable  habits  of 
conduct,  and  wholesome  interests, 
the  reason  may  be  found  in  failure 
to  provide  the  kind  of  experiences 
from  which  emotionalized  responses 
may  be  expected.  The  desired  emo- 
tionalized response  comes  to  the 
learner  by  living  through  an  ex- 
perience which  touches  deeply  the 
learner's  very  self.  In  determining 
what  the  experience  is  to  be  the 
teacher  must  consider  the  learner's 
present  attitudes,  age,  influence  of 
friends,  needs — differences  of  all 
sorts.  The  importance  of  the  teacher 
is  best  understood  when  we  realize 
that  the  nature  of  the  attitude  de- 
veloped is  a  direct  result  of  the  ex- 
periences provided  by  the  teacher. 

Five  fundamental  principles  may 
be  listed  to  serve  as  guides  in  de- 
veloping desirable  attitudes,  inter- 
ests, appreciations  and  habits  of 
conduct.  They  may  serve  as  the 
starting  point  for  further  analysis. 

1 .  The  experiences  must  result  in 
satisfying  emotional  responses  in- 
volving the  desired  outcome.  (As- 
semble pictures,  stories  and  lesson 


details    which    will    "thrill"    these 
students  at  their  level  of  maturity.) 

2.  The  learner  must  be  interest- 
ed in  participating  in  the  activities 
and  be  prepared  so  that  he  can  get 
satisfaction  from  them.  (Help  stu- 
dents so  they  can  perform  in  a 
creditable  fashion  when  giving  a 
two-  and  one-half -minute  talk.  Ask 
questions  about  things  that  are  in- 
teresting.) 

3.  The  setting  of  the  learning 
situation  must  be  appropriate  and 
in  keeping  with  the  emotionalized 
situation  to  be  indulged.  (Could 
you  teach  "The  Death  and  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus"  with  proper  emo- 
tionalized emphasis  in  a  room  that 
was  untidy,  or  where  your  lesson 
was  subjected  to  intolerable  inter- 
ruptions for  petty  reasons?) 

4.  Learning  experiences  must  be 
adapted  to  individual  differences. 
(Joseph  Smith  had  to  wait  for  sev- 
eral years  before  he  was  mature 
enough  to  handle  and  translate  the 
Book  of  Mormon  plates.  The  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  is  reserved  for 
intensive  study  by  mature  students. 
Students  in  some  southern  states 
may  not  fully  appreciate  the  refer- 
ences to  blizzards,  freezing  temper- 
atures, and  the  vast  plains  tra- 
versed by  the  pioneers,  unless  as- 
sisted through  special  preparations.) 

5 .  The  personality  and  leadership 
of  the  teacher  is  a  potent  factor  in 
developing  emotionalized  outcomes. 
(Enthusiasm  begets  enthusiasm.  In- 
spiration is  catching.  The  active, 
enthusiastic  teacher  succeeds  in  this 
work.   Example   is   a   powerful  in- 

— more  on  page  96 
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LESSONS   FOR   APRIL 


DEVELOPING  A  PLAN  FOR 
ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 

Lesson  26,  April  3 
Objective: 

To  develop  an  actual  on-the-job 
training  program. 
Texts: 


Driggs,  The  Master's  Art,  Chap- 
ters XXII,  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI. 

Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the  Di- 
rection of  Activities,  pages  184  to 
203. 

COMMENCEMENT 

Lesson  27,  April  10 
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(Continued 

fluence;  the  teacher  must  embody 
the  ideals,  attitudes,  and  habits  into 
the  lives  of  his  pupils.  Pupils  must 
respect  the  teacher  if  his  work  is 
to  be  effective;  they  soon  spot  in- 
sincerity and  sham.  Older  pupils 
may  accept  admissions  of  reasonable 
weakness,  but  sham  and  pretense 
are  fatal.) 

Attitudes  of  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  "good  life"  cannot 
be     forced    upon    pupils.    Sunday 


from  page  95) 

School  teachers  will  strive  to  nur- 
ture and  direct  the  growth  of  de- 
sired attitudes  because  they  know 
the  need. 

Note:  You  may  wish  to  consider 
this  problem  further  through  the 
very  fine  discussions  in  these  two 
books:  (1)  W.  W.  Charters,  The 
Teaching  of  Ideas,  p.  34;  (2) 
Thomas  W.  Briggs,  Secondary 
Education,  p.  372. 

— Marion  G.  Merkley 


EASTER  PROGRAM 
(Continued  from  page  86) 


of  Christ.  Thus  love  and  service  to 
fellow  men  should  be  emphasized. 
It  should  be  clear  that  the  awaken- 
ing of  plant  life  in  the  spring,  a 
manifestation  of  the  creative  power 
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and  wisdom  of  God,  is  not  to  be 
confused  in  principle  with  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ,  which  is  of  a 
very  different  order. 
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Abbreviations 

Church   News — Weekly   Church    Section   of 

Deseret   News. 
Era — The  Improvement  Era, 
Instructor1 — The  Instructor. 
R.  S.  Mag. — The  Relief   Society  Magazine. 

FIRST  INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 

What  It  Means  To  Be  a   Latter-day  Saint 

Chapter   13.  Self-Reliant — and    Others   Ad- 
mire Us 

"Be  Not  Weary  in  Weil-Doing,"  Church 
News,  May  17,  1947,  p.  2.  Responsibility  and 
self-reliance  discussed. 

Richard  L.  Evans,  "On  Doing  a  Good 
Thing  Without  Being  Told,"  Era,  Vol.  49, 
Nov.,  1946,  p.  719.  Going  beyond  the  detail 
of  duty   discussed, 

Richard  L.  Evans,  "On  Becoming  Self- 
reliant,"  Era,  Vol.  48,  Sept.,  1945,  p.  514. 
Self-reliance   extolled. 

Chapter  14.  Sharing — and  We  Are  Partners 
in  Doing  Good 

LeGrand  Richards,  "Tithes  and  Offer- 
ings," Era,  Vol.  47,  May,  1944,  pp.  295, 
322.  Payment  of  tithes  and  offerings  dis- 
cussed. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  Vol.  47,  May,  1944,  pp. 
305,  306.  Tithes  and  offerings  through  the 
ages. 

Marvin  O.  Ashton,  "Oh,  What  Shall  the 
Harvest  Be?"  Era,  Vol.  49,  Feb.,  1946,  pp. 
80,  124.  Joys  come  from  snaring. 

Antoine  R.  Ivins,  "Unselfishness  Will 
Bring  Peace  and  Prosperity  to  All," 
Church  News,  April  13,  1946,  pp.  17,  20. 
Desirability  of  unselfishness. 

Matthew  Cowley,  "The  Principle  of  the 
Fast  Offering,"  Era,  Vol.  50,  May,  1947, 
pp.  297,  298.  Church  members  need  to  ad- 
here more  closely  to  the  law  regarding  fast 
offerings. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "The  Story  of  a 
Generous  Man,"  Era,  Vol.  50,  June,  1947, 
p.  357.  A  story  of  tithing. 

George  F.  Richards,  "Tithing,"  Era,  Vol. 
51,  May,  1948,  pp.  276,-334.  Blessings  that 
come  from   observing  the  law  of  tithing. 

Chapter    15.  Free — and  We  Form   No   Bad 
Habits 

Editorial,  "The  High  Cost  of  Smoking," 
Church  News,  Jan.  25,  1947,  p.  1.  Harmful 
effects  of  tobacco  discussed. 


"Contribution  to  Liberty  and  Freedom," 
Church  News,  July  5,  1947,  p.  2.  Adherence 
to  Church  standards  will   keep    us   free. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "A  Strong  America," 
Church  News,  Oct.  11,  1947,  p.  4.  A  way  of 
life  that  will  keep  us  free. 

Hyrum  J.  Smith,  "The  Word  of  Wisdom 
and  the  Food  Problem,"  Era,  Vol.  47,  Jan.. 
1944,  pp.  7,  61.  If  we  live  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  we  will  prosper. 

Francis  L.  Lund,  "Defile  Your  Tabernacle 
and  God  Will  Destroy,"  Era,  Vol.  49,  June, 

1946,  p.    355.   Harmful    effects    of  tobacco 
described. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Women  and  Nar- 
cotics," R.  S.  Mag.,  Vol.  35,  June,  1948,  pp. 
364,  366.  The  harmful  effects  of  narcotics 
discussed. 

"Why  I  Live  the  Word  of  Wisdom," 
Church  News,  July  6,  1946,  p.  3.  Living  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  brings  health  and  satis- 
faction. 

Mark  E.  Petersen,  "Tyranny  of  a  Cig- 
aret,"  Church  News,  April  10,  1948,  p.  7. 
The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  cigaret 
habit   discussed. 

Harold  Lee  Snow,  "Science  Confirms  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,"  Era,  Vol.  50,  July,  1947, 
pp.  431,  468.  How  science  has  confirmed 
the  teachings  of  the  Word  .of  Wisdom. 

Daniel  H.  Ludlow,  "Concerning  Word  of 
Wisdom,"  Church  News,  Vol.  368,  Sept.  1, 
1948,  p.  24.  Quotations  from  latter-day 
prophets. 

SECOND   INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Old  Testament  Stories 

Chapter  15.  Israel  in  Egypt 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Legacy  of  Jo- 
seph," Instructor,  Vol.  79,  Jan.,  1944,  pp. 
17,  37.  Joseph  left  a  stainless  character 
and  unimpeachable  integrity. 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT 

The  Life  of   Christ 

Chapter  14.  "My  Father's  House  Is  a 
House  of  Order" 

Don  B.  Colton,  "The  Life  and  Ministry 
of  the   Savior,"   R.  S.   Mag.,  Vol.  34,  Dec, 

1947,  pp.  847,   851.    Early  incidents  in   our 
Lord's  public  ministry. 
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Chapter   15.  At  Jacob's  Well 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Man's  Eternal  Be- 
lief in  Immortality,"  Era,  Vol.  48,  Jan., 
1945,  pp.  18,  19.  A  brief  account  of  Jesus 
and  the  woman  at  Jacob's  well. 

Chapter  16.  Rejected  by  His  Own 

Don  B.  Colton,  "The  Life  and  Ministry 
of  the  Savior,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  Vol.  35,  Jan., 
1948,  pp.  58,  62.  Jesus  honored  by  strangers 
and  rejected  by  his  own. 

ADVANCED   JUNIOR   DEPARTMENT 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
Chapter  12.  On  the  Road  to  Damascus 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Sholem  Asch's  The 
Apostle,"  Instructor,  vol.  82,  Feb.,  1947,  pp. 
77-82.  A  discussion  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Russel  B. .  Swensen,  "Missionary  Methods 
in  the  Early  Christian  Church,"  Instructor, 
vol.  82,  May,  1947,  pp.  218-223.  Paul's  mis- 
sionary activities  discussed. 

Chapter   14.  Paul's  First   Mission 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Missionary  Methods 
in  the  Early  Christian  Church,"  Instructor, 
vol.  82,  May,  1947,  pp.  218-223.  Some  sig- 
nificant missionary  experiences  of  Paul  and 
others. 

SENIOR   DEPARTMENT 

The  Restored  Church  at  Work 
Chapter  14.  Faith 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Eternal  Processes," 
Church  News,  March  18,  1944,  pp.  10,  12. 
Faith  briefly  discussed. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "A  Faith  Founded 
Upon  Truth,"  Church  News,  June  17,  1944, 
pp.  4,  9.  An  address  on  faith  that  is  found- 
ed on  true  principles. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Foundation 
of  All  Righteousness,"  Church  News,  Oct. 
21,  1944,  pp.  10,  12.  Faith  defined  and  dis- 
cussed. 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Jesus  on  Faith," 
Instructor,  Vol.  80,  April,  1945,  pp.  168-171. 
The  strength  and  sustaining  power  of  faith. 

Cliiford  E.  Young,  "Walk  by  Faith,"  Era, 
Vol.  51,  May,  1948,  pp.  289,  333.  Living  by 
faith,  a  wise  provision  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Faith,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  Vol. 
33,  Sept.,  1946,  pp.  643-646.  Faith  a  prin- 
ciple of  great  power  and  constructive  action. 

C.  Frank  Steele,  "Where  Is  Your  Faith?" 
Instructor,  Vol.  79,  Feb.,  1944,  pp.  71,  80. 
Faith  should  give  us  courage. 

George  Albert  Smith,  "True  to  the  Faith," 
Era,  Vol.  47,  Nov.,  1944,  pp.  659,  660.  We 
need  to  be  steadfast   in  our  faith. 

Mary  Brentnall,  "Faith  is  a  Short  Cut," 
Era,  Vol.  51,  Aug.,  1948,  pp.  505,  540,  541. 
Illustrations  of  faith    in  daily  life. 
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William   E.  Berrett,   "Faith,  a  Principle 

of  Progress,"  Church  News,  August  22, 
1948,  p.  19.  Progress  is  the  result  of  fol- 
lowing the  spiritual  law  of  faith. 

Chapter  15.  Faith 

Lynn  S.  Richards,  "What  Will  It  Take 
To  Do  It,"  Church  News,  Jan.  11,  1947,  p. 
8.  Faith  in  God  can   save  us. 

Thomas  C.  Romney,  "These  Signs  Shall 
Follow  Them  That  Believe,"  Church  News, 
Aug.  30,  1947,  pp.  11,  12.  The  fruits  of 
faith  and  prayer  discussed. 

Don  B.  Colton,  "The  Ideal  of  Faith," 
Instructor,  Vol.  82,  Dec,  1947,  pp.  551,  552. 
Standing  fast  in  the  faith  discussed  briefly. 

Lowell  L.  Bennion,  "The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon—A Guide  to  Religious  Living,"  In- 
structor, Vol.  83,  May,  1948,  pp.  219-221. 
The  power  of  faith  in  the  lives  of  Alma 
and  others. 

LeGrand  Richards,  "Building  Faith 
Among  Youth,"  Era,  Vol.  50,  May,  1947, 
pp.  327,  328.  Developing  and  fostering  faith 
among  the  young  discussed. 

Oscar  A.  Kirkham,  "Our  Faith  in 
Youth,"  Era,  Vol.  50,  Nov.,  1947,  pp.  731, 
777.  Helping  youth  to  have  faith  in  the 
future. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Faith,  Under  the 
Atomic  Bomb,"  Church  News,  April  13, 
1946,  p.  4.  Our  faith  in  the  present  and 
future. 

David  O.  McKay,  "Faith  in  Christ  the 
World's  Greatest  Need,"  Era,  Vol.  47,  Jan., 
1944,  pp.  12,  13,  62.  An  active  faith  in 
Christ  would  cure  the  ills  of  the  world. 

G.  Homer  Durham,  "World  Stability  in 
the  Atomic  Age,"  Era,  Vol.  49,  July,  1946, 
pp.  434,  435.  Faith  a  vital  need  in  the 
atomic  age. 

Chapter  16.  Repentance 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Repentance :  the 
Principle  of  Mercy,"  Church  News,  Oct.  28, 
1944,  pp,'  10,  12.  Repentance  defined  and 
discussed. 

Hugh  B.  Brown,  "First  Principles," 
Church  News,  Dec.  13,  1947,  p.  11.  Repent- 
ance a  vital  requisite  to  life. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Power  of  Re- 
pentance," Era,  Vol.  47,  Nov.,  1944,  pp. 
662,  728.  An  article  dealing  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  repentance  and  righteous  living. 

William  E.  Berrett,  "Repentance — a 
Principle  of  Progress,"  Church  News,  Vol. 
358,  Aug.  29,  1948,  p.  19.  Obedience  to  the 
law  of  repentance  is  necessary  for  progress 
and  happiness. 

ADVANCED   SENIOR   DEPARTMENT 

Life  in   Ancient  America    . 
Chapter  15.  Nephi   Instructed  the  People 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "Three  Great  Person- 
alities  of  the   Book    of   Mormon,"    Church 
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News,  Jan.  4,  1947,  pp.  10,  12.  Character 
and  teachings  of  Nephi. 

Sidney  B.  Sperry,  "The  Eleventh  Chapter 
of  Isaiah,"  Instructor,  Vol.  79,  July,  1944, 
pp.  332,  334.  Isaiah  was  of  special  interest 
to  Nephi. 

Lowell  L.  Bennion,  "The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon— A  Guide  to  Religious  Living,"  In- 
structor, Vol.  83,  June,  1948,  pp.  273,  287. 
Principles  of  the  gospel  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon  discussed. 

GOSPEL   MESSAGE  DEPARTMENT 

Good  Tidings  to  All  People 

Chapter  14.  Evaluating  Principles  and 
Persons 

Marvin  O.  Ashton,  "All  That  Counts  Is 
the  Shine,"  Era,  Vol.  47,  Oct.,  1944,  pp.  600, 
635.  The  result  of  our  actions  should  be 
evaluated   more  carefully. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Your  Search  for  Truth," 
Church  News,  June  9,  1945,  pp.  10,  12.  Dis- 
cussion  on  the  search  for  truth. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "Scientists  Discredit 
Materialism,"  Church  News,  Aug.  25,  1945, 
pp.  10,  12;  "Can  Man  Discover  God?" 
Sept.  1,  1945,  p.  10;  "A  Way  to  Discover 
God,"  Sept.  22,  1945,  pp.  10,  12.  Belief  and 
science  discussed. 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Judge  Not,  That 
Ye  Be  Not  Judged,"  Instructor,  Vol.  80, 
June,  1945,  pp.  261,  279.  Jesus  condemned 
the  habit  of  criticizing  and  judging  others. 

Levi  Edgar  Young,  "Judge  Not  That  Ye 
Be  Not  Judged,"  Church  News,  Nov.  30, 
1946,  p.  10.  Judging  our  neighbor's  short- 
comings is  a  serious  fault. 

Henry  D.  Moyle,  "Doing  What  We 
Ought,"  Church  News,  June  6,  1948,  p.  6. 
Using  God-given  knowledge. 

Henry  Eyring,  "Science  and  Faith," 
Church  News,  Jan.  10,  1948,  pp.  5,  11.  Har- 
monizing  science   and    religion. 

Chapter  16.  Thought  and  Action 

Bruce  R.  McConkie,  "Can  Man  Govern 
His  Thoughts,"  Era,  Vol.  48,  March,  1945, 
pp.  124,  1G5.  Thoughts  and  beliefs  precede 
our  words  and  acts. 

Marvin  0.  Ashton,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  Vol.  47,  Nov.,  1944,  pp.  712,  718.  Think 
soundly  and  consistently. 

Russel  B.  Swensen,  "Do  Not  Cast  Your 
Pearls  Before  Swine,"  Instructor,  Vol.  80, 
Aug.,  1945,  pp.  370-373.  Confidence  and 
trust  should  be  reserved  for  those  worthy 
of  it. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "The  Tongue— An 
Unruly  Member,"  Church  News,  April  6, 
1946,  pp.  14,  16.  To  control  one's  temper, 
to  speak  the  truth  and  consider  the  feelings 
of  others  is  a  great  achievement. 


GENEALOGICAL  TRAINING 

The   Latter-day   Saint  Family 

Chapter  14.  Common  Pitfalls  and  How  to 
Avoid  Them 

The  Family  in  the  Gospel  Plan — "Grati- 
tude in  the  Home,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  vol.  34,  Feb., 
1947,  pp.  139-144.  Outward  expressions  of 
gratitude  bring  joy  and  encouragement  in 
family  relationships. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Religion  and  Mar- 
riage," Church  News,  April  22,  1944,  pp.  10, 
12.  Factors  that  make  for  happiness  in 
marriage. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Religion  and  the 
Family,"  Church  News,  April  29,  1944,  pp. 
10,   12.  On   first  things  coming  first. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "Toward  Happy  Homes," 
Church  News,  May  19,  1945,  pp.  10,  12. 
Fostering  love  in  the  home. 

Editorial,  "Marriage  Is  Sacred,"  Church 
News,  Oct.  27,  1948,  p.  2.  Scriptural  in- 
structions concerning  marriage. 

Chapter  15.  When  Children  Come 

Franklin  L.  West,  "Heaven  on  Earth," 
Church  News,  May  18,  1946,  pp.  10,  12. 
Children  need  to  feel  themselves  an  integral 
part  of  the  family  group. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "Celestial  Marri- 
age Leads  To  Fulness  of  Glory,"  Church 
News,  Oct.  12,  1946,  pp.  7,  16.  Command- 
ments in  regard  to  children. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Religion  and  the 
Family,"  Church  News,  April  29,  1944,  p. 
10.  Children  are  joyously  welcomed  by 
Latter-day  Saints. 

David  O.  McKay,  "Motherhood,"  Church 
News,  May  20,  1944,  pp.  1,  13.  Discussion 
of  motherhood. 

Editorial,  "Principle  of  Love,"  Church 
News,  May  10,  1947,  p.  1.  Love  helps  to 
make  children  feel  secure. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  "Sacredness  of  the  Mar- 
riage Covenant,"  Church  News,  July  12, 
1947,  p.  5.  Man  should  conform  in  every 
particular  to  the  commandments  given  by 
the  Lord  regarding  marriage. 

David  O.  McKay,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  vol.  50,  May,  1947,  pp.  346,  347.  Birth 
control  briefly  discussed. 

Chapter    16.  Parent-Child   Relationships 

Antoine  R.  Ivins,  Conference  Address, 
Era,  Vol.  48,  May,  1945,  pp.  304,305.  The 
necessity  of  teaching  children  correct  prin- 
ciples. 

Editorial,  "If  I  Had  a  Boy,"  Church 
News,  Jan.  8,  1944,  p.  1.  Comments  on  the 
necessity  of  honesty  in  parent-child  rela- 
tionships. 

Lyle  Percival,  "The  Vitality  of  Parental 
Example,"  Church  News,  Feb.  19,  1944,  p. 
3.  The  desirability  of  parents*  setting  a 
worthy  example. 
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Joseph  Jacobs,  "Essentials  in  Home 
Training-Refinement,"  R.  S.  Mag.,  Vol.  34, 
Dec.,  1947,  pp.  857-861.  How  cultural  ex- 
examples  of  parents  help  develop  children's 
interests  and  attitudes. 

Editorial,  "Child  Guidance,"  Church 
News,  March  11,  1944,  p.  1.  Raising  safe- 
guards to  protect  children. 

Joseph  F.  Merrill,  "National  Safety  and 
Religious   Ideals,"   Church    Newsv  Nov.   10, 

1945,  pp.  10,  12;  and  "Safety  Demands 
Religious  Training,"  Nov.  17,  1945,  pp.  10, 
12.  Responsibility  of  parents  regarding 
delinquency. 

Ezra  T.  Benson,  "Spirituality  a  Safe- 
guard Against  Delinquency,"  Era,  vol.  47, 
May,  1944,  p.  287.  Trends  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency shocking. 

Milton  Bennion,  "Parent  and  Child," 
Instructor,  Vol.  79,  Sept,  1945,  pp.  416,  417, 
422.  Understanding  children's  problems 
vital  in   child   training. 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  "Conflicting  Loyalties," 
Instructor,  Vol.  79,  June,  1944,  pp.  256-258. 
Parents  usually  responsible  for  children's 
delinquency. 

Milton  Bennion,  "Juvenile  Delinquency," 
Instructor,  vol.  79,  July,  1944,  pp.  305-310. 
Juvenile  delinquency  discussed. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Religion  and  the 
Family,"  Church  News,  April  29,  1944,  pp. 
10,  12.  The  responsibilities  of  parenthood. 

Asahel  D.  Woodruff,  "The  Tasks  of  Ado- 
lescence," Church  News,  June  26,  1944,  p. 
2.  Guiding  adolescent  boys  and  girls  dis- 
cussed. 

"The  Vitality  of  Parental  Example," 
Church  News,  August  5,  1944,  p.  3.  Parents' 
responsibility   regarding    children. 

Vernon  F.  Larsen,  "Does  Punishment  for 
Wrong  Help  in  Teaching  the  Right," 
Church  News,  Dec.  30,  1944,  pp.  2,  10. 
Building  approved   behavior  habits. 

Orson  Pratt,  "Plain  Talks  to  Parents," 
Era,  Vol.  49,  March,  1946,  p.  147.  Discussion 
on  parent-child  relationships. 

David  O.  McKay,  "Safeguard  Against 
Delinquency  of  Youth,"  Era,  Vol.  49,  Nov., 

1946,  pp.  690-691.  Parents'  responsibility  to 
teach  children  the  gospel. 

Editorial,     "Duty     of    Parents,"    Church 

News,  Aug.  11,  1945,  p.  1.  It  is  the  parents' 
duty  to  instruct  children  regarding  desir- 
able behavior  and  activities. 

Eldred  G.  Smith,  "Teach  Your  Children," 
Era,  Vol.  51,  Nov.,  1948,  pp.  702,  752.  Con- 
ference address  concerning  parents'  respon- 
sibilities. 


GOSPEL   DOCTRINE   DEPARTMENT 

Doctrine  and   Covenants  Studies 

Chapter  13.  The  Gathering  of  Israel 

C.  Frank  Steele,  "A  Jewish  Homeland," 
Instructor,  Vol.  79,  Dec,  1944,  pp.  584,  585. 
A  brief  discussion  regarding  the  gathering 
of  the  Jews. 

T.  Edgar  Lyon,  "Orson  Pratt^-A  Bio- 
graphical Study,"  Instructor,  Vol.  82,  July, 
1947,  pp.  316,  346.  Gathering  of  the  Saints 
discussed  by  Orson  Pratt. 

Harold  B.  Lee,  "The  Spirit  of  Gathering," 
Era,  Vol.  51,  May,  1948,  pp.  281,  320.  The 
gathering   of   the  Lord's  people  discussed. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Scattering 
of  Israel,"  Church  News,  Sept.  9,  1944,  pp. 
10,  12 ;  "The  Gathering  of  Israel,"  Sept.  16, 
1944,  pp.  14,  16.  The  gathering  and  scatter- 
ing of  Israel  discussed. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  "The  Redemp- 
tion of  Judah,"  Church  News,  Sept.  23,  1944, 
pp.  10,  12;  "The  Times  of  the  Gentiles," 
Sept.  30,  1944,  pp.  14,  16.  The  redemption 
of  Judah  and  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  are 
all  part  of  the  great  plan. 

Chapter  14.  The  Great  I  Am 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  Which  Taketh  Away  the  Sin  of 
the  World,"  Era,  Vol.  48,  Jan.,  1945,  pp.  12, 
52.  A  discussion  on  the  life  and  mission  of 
the  Savior. 

John  A.  Widtsoe,  "Evidences  and  Recon- 
ciliations," Era,  Vol.  47,  Dec,  1944,  p.  769. 
Why  Jesus  Christ  is  sometimes  called  the 
Eternal  Father. 

Albert  E.  Bowen,  "The  Son  of  God," 
Church  News,  April  12,  1947,  p.  4.  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  discussed. 

Hugh  B.  Brown,  "The  Messiah,"  Church 
News,  Oct.  4,  1947,  p.  11.  The  identity  and 
work  of  Christ  explained. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "Jesus,  the  Christ, 
the  Resurrected  Son  of  God,"  Church  News, 
April  3,  1948,  p.  3.  Christ's  appearances 
after   the  resurrection   discussed. 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  "The  Father  and 
the  Son,"  Church  News,  Feb.  14,  1948,  p. 
2.  The  relationship  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  explained. 

Franklin  L.  West,  "The  Nature  of  God," 
Church  News,  Feb.  9,  1945,  pp.  10,  12.  Our 
concept  of   God  discussed. 


"Moral  education  is  a  primal  necessity  of  social  existence.  The  un- 
restrained passions  of  men  are  not  only  homicidal,  but  suicidal;  and  a  com- 
munity without  a  conscience  would  soon  extinguish  itself." — Horace  Mann 
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COORDINATOR,  EVA  MAY  GREEN 


SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH  HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 


".  .  .  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
This  is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment and  the  second  is  like 
unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thy  self."  These  two  great 
commandments  are  the  basis  for 
Christianity.  Adults,  with,  their 
mature  judgment  and  years  of  ex- 
perience find  it  difficult  to  live  a 
truly  Christian  life.  Children  can 
not  be  expected  to  love  God  until 
they  know  something  about  Him. 
Those  who  have  observed  little 
children  know  they  understand 
only  those  things  they  have  ex- 
perienced. They  must  be  introduced 
to  the  second  commandment  by 
wholesome  human  relationships. 
Unless  the  child  knows  or  under- 
stands something  of  God,  he  mere- 
ly gives  lip  service  to  his  love.  For 
religious  understanding  we  muse 
wait  with  patience  for  growth  in 
comprehension.  Spiritual  under- 
standing comes  to  the  child  with 
time  to  mature  through  experienc- 
ing security  in  relationship  at  home 
and  with  friends,  through  living 
richly  and  happily  on  his  level.  In 
Sunday  School  we  should  give  the 
security   that    comes    from   whole- 


some love  and  opportunity  for  per- 
sonal achievement.  We  should  make 
possible  wholesome  experimenta- 
tions for  inter-child  contacts. 

How  true  this  quotation  from  I 
John,  ".  .  .  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can 
he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen?" 

The  first  tender  years  are  watched 
over,  guided  and  helped  by  the 
mother,  therefore  the  child's  first 
and  deepest  love  is  for  his  mother. 
She  has  spent  hours  each  day  to 
give  him  confidence  in  himself;  to 
help  him  become  an  individual.  The 
child's  circle  widens;  father,  broth- 
ers and  sisters  are  loved  because 
they  have  given  the  child  security. 
They  have  made  him  one  of  the 
group.  As  he  gets  older  his  experi- 
ences with  friends  and  neighbors 
increase.  He  learns  how  to  play 
with  others.  With  increasing  inter- 
ests and  abilities  the  child  grows  in 
intelligence.  And  so  from  year  to 
year  his  ability  to  get  along  with 
others  grows;  he  adjusts  to  larger 
groups. 

The  Sunday  School  gives  the  first 
group  experiences  to  many  children. 
The  treatment  received  here  by 
teachers,  children  and  administra- 
tors has  much  to  do  with  his  ever 
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increasing  ideas  of  human  beings. 
Children,  like  adults,  wish  to  repeat 
experiences  which  give  pleasure  and 
satisfaction.  The  child  who  is  happy 
in  Sunday  School  is  made  to  feel 
that  he  belongs  to  the  group.  He 
should  feel  that  he  can  make  a  con- 
tribution of  some  kind.  Learning 
that  each  is  a  member  of  a  group  and 
that  all  may  help  is  a  basic  religious 
concept  for  the  young  child. 

Faith  in  God  is  developed  by 
first  having  faith  in  those  with 
whom  he  associates.  The  first  faith 
is  built  in  the  family  and  in  him- 
self. Teachers  can  do  much  to  de- 
velop faith  by  being  one  the  child 
can  count  on  for  fair  treatment; 
one  he  can  depend  on  to  give  him 
happy  experiences.  Faith  grows  as 
the  child  is  made  to  feel  confident 
he  can  succeed.  As  he  receives  social 
approval  from  friends  and  teachers 
his  faith  increases  in  his  associates. 
Give  children  recognition  for  small 
tasks  well  done,  be  they  ever  so 
small.  "You  hung  your  things  up 
carefully."  "I  was  proud  of  you, 
you  walked  so  quietly  in  the  halls." 
Different  children  need  different 
amounts  of  approval  and  attention. 
Teachers  should  try  to  bestow  it  to 
them  according  to  their  needs. 

Children  in  our  Sunday  Schools 
should  lead  a  happy,  wholesome 
life.  Happiness  does  not  mean  doing 
as  "one  pleases.  Children  like  to 
know  what  is  required  of  them,  not 
by  having  rules  to  live  up  to.  They 
are  very  sensitive  to  expectations  of 
persons  in  their  environment.  When 
all  has  gone  well  in  Sunday  School 
and  the  child  has  been  given  a 
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chance  to  get  proper  social  recog- 
nition his  step  is  lighter,  his  head 
higher  and  his  heart  warmer  as  he 
joyfully  goes  home:  a  spiritual  ex- 
perience for  him. 

"Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  others  do  unto  you"  is  the 
foundation  of  Christian  living.  In 
Sunday  School  we  should  give  our 
little  people  experiences  which  will 
teach  them  to  recognize  and  respect 
the  rights  of  others.  They  must  learn 
to  take  turns,  to  leave  other  people 
alone.  Sharing  materials,  working 
co-operatively  in  a  group  and  de- 
veloping a  desire  to  help  are  basic. 
These  rich  human  relationship  ex- 
periences help  the  child  to  live,  in 
his  sphere,  the  second  great  com- 
mandment. 

Those  responsible  for  child  guid- 
ance should  be  guided  by  the  fact 
that  nature  has  provided  for  many 
years  of  immaturity  in  order  that 
the  child  may  be  flexible  enough  to 
learn  by  experience.  Many  mistakes 
are  made  in  his  growing-up  process. 
No  one  would  think  of  punishing 
a  child  who  stumbles  and  falls  as 
he  learns  to  walk.  A  helping  hand 
is  given;  love,  interest  and  affec- 
tion is  shown.  How  much  more  is 
it  necessary  that  we  give  the  same 
type  of  love  and  consideration  as 
our  little  one  stumbles  in  growing 
up  morally  and  spiritually! 

— Lorna  Call  Alder 

If  you  wish  a  short,  inexpensive, 
readable  book  written  especially  for 
those  who  direct  small  children  in 
a  church  school  situation  get  A 
Study  of  Young  Children,  by  Ruth 
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Strang,  Ph.D.,  Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury  Press,  New  York.  60c  in  pa- 
per binding. 

Consider  the  Children,  How  They 
Grow,  by  Elizabeth  M.  Manwell 
and  Sophia  L.  Fahs,  Beacon  Press, 
Boston,  $1.75,  is  considered  by 
leading  educators  as  a  handbook  for 
church  schools  and  a  very  valuable 
book  for  any  teacher  or  parent  of 
young  children. 


SACRAMENT  GEM 

(Prelude  and  postlude  to  use 
with  gem  will  be  found  on  page 
93.) 

Just  a  tiny  piece  of  bread, 
"While  I  eat  I  bow  my  head. 
Now  a  sip  of  water  clear 
To  show  I  love  my  Savior  dear. 


»♦  » 


THE  DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANTS 

{Continued  from  page  63) 


matically  correct  than  those  given 
by  the  Prophet,  but  if  nothing  was 
revealed,  its  perfection  of  grammar 
would  be  to  no  avail.  The  very  fact 
that  minor  errors  in  grammar  and 
literary  defects  have  been  remedied 
in  succeeding  editions  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  is  indicative 
of  this  recognition,  even  by  the 
Prophet  himself.  The  Lord  reveals 
through  the  Prophets,  and  slight 
mechanical  defects  may  be  carried 


into  their  work.  The  vital  message 
of  a  revelation,  however,  is  not  its 
correctness  of  literary  or  gram- 
matical form,  but  its  revelation  of 
the  will  of  God  to  his  Church.  The 
Lord  declared  that  he  used  the  weak 
and  simple  of  the  earth  to  accomp- 
lish his  purposes,  and  their  defects 
may  appear  even  in  a  revelation, 
when  a  prophet  struggles  to  convey 
the  revealed  will  of  God  to  his 
followers. 


MUSIC 
{Continued  from  page  92) 


er,  he  will  use  discretion  in  prevent- 
ing a  hymn    from  slowing   down 
too  much  by  keeping  his  beat  just  a 
fraction  ahead  of  the  singers. 
3.  Selection  of  appropriate  songs 


Generally  speaking,  our  church 
hymns  can  be  classified  into  two 
categories:  those  of  devotional 
quality  and  those  with  spirited  char- 


Too  often  leaders  choose  songs,  not  acteristics.  Next  month  on  this  page 
for  spiritual  and  devotional  power,  w«  sna11  discuss  these  two  types  and 
but  for  rousing  response.  Great  offer  suggestions  concerning  their 
care  should  be  exercised  in  selection.      use. — Lowell  M.  Durham 
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HUMOR,  WIT,  AND  WISDOM 


Stern  father:  "Say,  young  man, 
it's  past  midnight.  Do  you  think 
you  can  stay  here  all  night?" 

"Gosh!"  exclaimed  the  innocent 
young  suitor.  "I'll  have  to  telephone 
Mother  first." 


A  symphony  conductor  was  re- 
hearsing a  difficult  solo  passage  for 
the  flute.  After  going  over  it  many 
times  the  conductor  rapped  for  at- 
tention. "We  can't  stay  on  this  any 
longer — we  must  go  on  now  to  the 
second  movement."  He  turned  to 
the  flutist.  "You'll  keep  in  touch 
with  us,  won't  you?" 


Some  men  smile  in  the  evening; 
some  men  smile  at  dawn.  But  the 
man  worth  while  is  the  man  who 
can  smile  when  his  two  front  teeth 
are  gone. 


Two  bricklayers  were  having  a 
heated  argument  over  the  labor 
question.  Finally  Pete  challenged 
Joe  to  state  the  difference  between 
capital  and  labor.  Joe  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  "The  difference  'tween 
capital  and  labor  is  this:  If  you  bor- 
row ten  dollars  from  me,  that  would 
be  capital,  but  if  I  tried  to  get  it 
back,  that  would  be  labor." 


When  Noah  sailed  the  waters 
blue,  he  had  his  troubles  same  as 
you. 

For  forty  days  he  drove  the  ark 
before  he  found  a  place  to  park. 
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It's  the  little  things  that  bother, 
and  put  us  on  the  rack;  You  can 
sit  upon  a  mountain,  but  you  can't 
sit  on  a  tack! 


IDEAS  FOR  WORKERS 

The  author  of  these  pithy  points 
is  unknown,  but  they  are  pungent 
nevertheless: 

Only  small-minded  people  are 
hard  to  get  along  with. 

Carrying  a  chip  on  the  shoulder 
is  a  confession  of  inferiority. 

Base  your  hope  for  advancement 
on  brains  and  not  on  bluff. 

The  person  who  has  to  be  watched 
will  never  be  set  to  watch  others. 

Learn  to  think  for  yourself ;  don't 
be  a  mere  echo  of  the  thoughts  of 
someone  else. 

Good  nature  is  the  oil  that  makes 
the  day's  work  go  without  squeak- 
ing. 

If  you  want  more  pay,  it  is  only 
fair  that  you  do  more  work.  It's 
the  work  you  do  that  pays,  and  not 
the  "boss." 

If  the  machine  can't  be  improved, 
see  if  the  way  of  handling  the  ma- 
terial can  be. 

The  workman  who  never  saw 
the  dirt  on  the  floor,  never  made  a 
good  inspector. 

Everyone  is  foreman  of  his 
brains — see  to  it  they  don't  loaf  on 
the  job. 

—Sunshine  Magazine 


other  general  board  activities,  such  as  preparing  convention  programs, 
directing  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  performances  of  the  Sunday  School,  re- 
vising the  Handbook,  visiting  Sabbath  Schools,  and  traveling  far  and  wide 
to  conventions. 

Humble  Brother  Seegmiller  was  always  ready  to  take  the  difficult 
convention  trips.  Once  he  waded  through  mud  over  a  good  part  of  Levan 
Cutoff  in  central  Utah,  propping  with  his  arms  a  horse-drawn  buggy  so 
it  wouldn't  tumble  on  its  side.  Another  time  he  was  snowbound  in  the 
Sierra  Mountains  for  a  day  while  on  a  train  trip  from  San  Francisco.  Again, 
on  an  assignment  to  Heber,  Utah,  he  arrived  for  the  convention  in  a 
heaterless  dar,  with  the  temperature  "35  below." 

Frank  K.  Seegmiller  has  been  a  stalwart  in  the  Sunday  School  cause 
all  right.  Today  he  is  rich  in  varied  and  interesting  memories — rich  also 
in  noble  deeds  that  have  lifted  countless  lives  nearer  heaven. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 

Lesson  Departments 


TEACHER  TRAINING 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 
Gerrit  de  Jong 
J,   Holman  Waters 
Hugh  B.  Brown 
Henry  Eyring 
William  E.  Berrett 

GENEALOGICAL 
A.  William  Lund 
Thomas  L.  Martin 
Archibald  F.  Bennett 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl   F.   Eyring 
Don  B.  Colton 
Richard  E.  Folland 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Earl  J.   Glade 
Leland  H.   Monson 
Carl  J.  Christensen 

SENIORS 

Ralph  B.   Keeler 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

Wilford   Moyle   Burton 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 

Wallace  F.   Bennett 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 

Edith  Ryberg 

W.    Lowell    Castleton 
JUNIORS 

(same  as  Advanced 
Juniors) 
2ND  INTERMEDIATE 

Kenneth  S.  Bennion 

Inez  Witbeck 

Nellie  H.  Kuhn 


1ST  INTERMEDIATE 
A.   Le    Roy    Bishop 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Melba  Glade 

JUNIOR  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 

Eva   May  Green 
Co-ordinator 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson 
Hazel  Fletcher  Young 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.   Aldous 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox  Felt 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 

A.  William  Lund 

Richard  E.  Folland 
STANDARDS 
( Check-up  and   Follow-up ) 

David  Lawrence  McKay 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

A.  Parley  Bates 

Inez  Witbeck 

W.  Lowell  Castleton 
FACULTY  MEETING 

Adam  S.  Bennion 

Eva  May  Green 

Marion  G.  Merkley 

A.   Le   Roy    Bishop 


Special  Committees 

ENLISTMENT 
J.   Holiiian  Waters 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Wilford   Moyle    Burton 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell   J.  Ashton 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

LIBRARIES 

Wendell  J.  Ashton 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

MUSIC 

Alexander  Schreiner 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Lowell  M.  Durham 


Florence  S.   Allen 
Beth    Hooper 

CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H-  Monson, 

Book  of  Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin, 

Old  Testament 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 

New  Testament 
A.  William  Lund, 

Church  History 

Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don  B.  Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  STALWART 


"Perhaps  there  is  no  living  person  in  the 
Church    today    who   has    had    more 
varied    Sunday    School    experience    than 
Frank  K.  Seegmiller. 

He  has  taught  Book  of  Mormon  lessons 
to  boys  and  girls  in  Richfield,  Utah,  his 
birthplace.  He  has  been  a  ward  super- 
intendent. As  a  stake  board  supervisor  he 
has  traveled  long  miles  visiting  Sabbath 
Schools  in  a  f  arflung  stake.  He  has  taught 
a  Parents'  Class,  and  has  written  Sunday 
School  lessons  for  Primary  tots.  He  has 
served  an  the  general  board  24  years — 
among  the  longest  records  of  service  in 
Board  history. 

Brother  Seegmiller   has  devoted  much 
of   his    life    to    gospel   teaching.    For    12 
years    (1908-20)    he  taught  theology  at 
the  old  Latter-day  Saints  College  in  Salt 
Lake    City.   Later   he    was   principal   at 
Granite  Seminary.    Thousands  of  students  have  come  under  the  spell  of 
his  soft-spoken  stories,  his  warm  smile,  and  his  kindly  eyes  behind  horn- 
rimmed glasses. 

Some  of  Brother  Seegmiller's  early  Sabbath  School  teaching  came  in 
Richfield  shortly  after  his  return  from  a  mission  to  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. He  believed  in  making  the  class  his  pupils',  not  his.  He  gave  them 
parts  of  the  lesson  to  present.  He  visited  them  in  their  homes.  There  were 
class  parties  during  the  week. 

When  he  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Brother  Seegmiller  became  teacher 
of  the  Parents'  Class  in  Forest  Dale  Ward.  Later  he  was  named  to  the 
Granite  Stake  Board,  then  to  its  superintendency.  In  1919  he  became  a 
member  of  the  general  board  continuing  until  1943. 

He  not  only  wrote  Primary  Department  lessons,  but  he  was  chairman 
of  that  department  of  the  general  board.  He  participated  prominently  in 

—more  on  other  side 
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